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Greatest Name in Rubber|f 





He walked the streets in downpouring rain in a strange garment 


of rubberized cloth. 


He met the jeers of the world with a faith that neither disaster nor 
seeming disgrace could conquer. 


He laid upon the altar of his work all the dear things of life— 


Charles Goodyear, from 
a contemporary portrait 


health, family, friends, fortune, happiness. 
He was cast into prison for debt. 
He felt himself “appointed of God.” 
He discovered the vulcanization of rubber. 


His name was Charles Goodyear. 


N the immense and farflung industrial structure that is 
. Goodyear today, an army of workers labors to enlarge 
Charles Goodyear’s discovery. 


In cities that he never saw— quite possibly of which he 


~ * could not even dream— and in an enterprise he did not 


found, his spirit abides where his name finds greatest honor. 
With every passing year, the name of Goodyear rises higher, 
clearer. 

Deservedly the greatest name in rubber in the beginning, 
through the net of the man, it is today no less ironed 
the greatest name in rubber through the work of the insti- 


tution which followed the path he pioneered. 


°Ohe name Goodyear 1s greatest in invention. 


Look through the annals of the rubber industry’s achieve- 
ments, and on every important page for a quarter-century 
you will find record of Goodyear the institution’s contribu- 
tion to the art. 

Goodyear invented the present straight-side tire. Goodyear 
perfected the principle of cord tire construction underlying 
the high-mileage performance of automobile tires today. 
Goodyear ingenuity fashioned the machines necessary to the 
production of this new construction. 

Goodyear devised the All-Weather Tread, for maximum 
safety, traction, wear. 

Goodyear pioneered the successful pneumatic cord truck tire. 
Goodyear originated the Plant Analysis Plan of specifying 
rubber mechanical goods to the uses of industry. 

Goodyear provided the indispensable rubber equipment for 
aeronautics in America, and itself established record after 
record in air navigation. 

Goodyear developed SUPERTWIST, the extra-elastic, extra- 
durable cord fabric essential to the modern low-pressure tire. 
Goodyear has just now announced the tractive, slow-wearing 
new Goodyear balloon tire with the new-type All-Weather 
Tread. 


COhe name Goodyear is greatest in sales, 


The measure of value in rubber may accurately be gauged 
by volume of sales, sustained public demand being the 
evidence of merit. 

More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


More people walk on Goodyear rubber heels than on any 
other Find. 





More Goodyear rubber conveyor belting is used in industry 
than any other kind. 

More Goodyear rubber equipment is supplied to commer- 
cial aviation and for national aeronautical defense than any 
other kind. 

More Goodyear Tires— many millions more — have been 
made and placed in the service of motorists than any other 
kind. 

More rubber is used by Goodyear— nearly one-seventh of all 
the crude rubber produced annually on the earth, almost 
50% more than is used by any other manufacturer. 


COhe name Goodyear is greatest in service. 


There is in the Goodyear business method a fixed principle 
of the greatest service to the greatest number. 

With the same care that it builds into its products the 
greatest possible value, Goodyear has provided the means 
to help users get all that-value out. 

It has covered the world with a network of branches, 
depots and dealer service stations for the prompt supply and 
expert servicing of Goodyear wares. 

It has pledged its selected retail outlets to give the skilled 
assistance to owners that results in the enjoyment of the last 
ounce of usefulness built into the Goodyear product. 


©@he name Goodyear is greatest in usefulness. 


It is a fair statement to say that none of Goodyear’s success 
has come to Goodyear unearned. 

This is a young company — eager, alert, forward-looking — 
one of the youngest although it is the greatest rubber com- 
pany of the world. 

It has come along no royal road in its march to decisive 
leadership, but often through trial and travail like that 
which Charles Goodyear himself endured. 

But it has had his conquering spirit in its heart. 

And it has had the devoted service of thousands on thou- 
sands of loyal men who respond to that spirit. 

And it hashad the trust and good-will of the millions of people 
who have tested its work and word and found them worthy. 
It will keep all these, because it knows whereof they spring. 
In the beginning, by force of discovery, Goodyear was the 
greatest name in rubber. 

By force of usefulness, to its own and to all people, Good- 
year is the greatest name in rubber today. 








OOD YEAR) 


Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Inc. 
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1. Is Brookmire advice the same 


for everyone? 

No. It is governed by the circum- 
stances of the individual client. A 
young man with growing cafning 
power frequently should purchase 
securities not applicable to an older 
man. Anyone dependent solely on in- 
come from capital requires different 
types of investments. The require- 
ments of clients differ widely and to 
each Brookmire Service gives indi- 
vidual consideration. 


2. Are Brookmire Bulletins easy 
for me to understand ? 

They are. In fact they are written with 
that particular aim in view. Not only 
are they perfectly clear and non-tech- 
nical, but also they are definite and to 
the point. They tell you exactly what 
todo and when todo it...whatstocks 
and bonds to buy and why. They are 
up to the minute. 


3. De you advise on stocks only? 
No. Brookmire Service covers every 
advantageous form of easily market- 


able investment, including stocks and 
bonds. 


4. Can I be assured beforehand 
that I will profit by your advice ? 
We have documentary records open to 
inspection which show that clients 
who have consistently followed our 
advice have made consistently a far 
higher than average return on their 
invested funds. Percentage of profit 
on outright purchases . . . with no 









UESTIONS 


,eeceee And answers 


about one of the most important things in life 
. . » « YOUR FINANCIAL SECURITY 


Ever increasing thousands of investors are using Brookmire Service to build larger 
incomes. Many others, however, who can profit to just as great an extent are not 
now doing so—largely, we feel, because they do not know all the facts concerning 
Brookmire Service and the organization behind it. To this end we are giving here 
some facts that we think you, as an investor, will:want to know. 

If you are interested in protecting your capital and increasing your income 
consistently, we strongly urge you to consider the following. 


margin commitments, and no short 
sales has been remarkable, so high in 
fact that we had an independent audit 
made of every Brookmire recommenda- 
tion to establish definitely the degree 
of success clients might expect on the 
basis of past performance. For five 
years the audit showed an averag 
return of 25.7%! 


5- How much capital should I 
have to become a client? 


This can best be answered by an 
illustration. One transaction of 100 
shares of stock at, for example $50. a 
share, that shows a profit of only 2 
points more than covers the cost of 
the Service for a year. Many clients 
invest $5,000 to $10,000 and up. For 
men with large capital amounts. . . 
$50,000 to $1,000,000. . . aspecial and 
highly individualized service is rend- 
ered to cover the necessary ramifi- 
cations in the investment of such 
substantial sums. 


6. Does Brookmire 


judgment are obviously greater than 
your broker's for that zs our business, 


_ whereas his is primarily the execu- 


tion of actual orders. 


Brookmire Service affords a sound, 
safe means of confirming or disprov- 
ing the merit of arly recommendations 
from your broker, your friends, or 
other sources. Clients are urged al- 
ways to avail themselves of our 
services in such instances. In other 
words, with- Brookmire Service you 
gain protection of your capital. 





The above facts are set forth for the 
information of those intelligent in- 
vestors who will be interested in an 
investment service that has proved 
itself successful for a periodof 23 years. 
The coupon below will bring you the 
additional data, you may want to 
determine the value of Brookmire 
Service to you, as well as a current 
set of Brookmire Bulletins telling 
what policy is best mow. Make use 
of this opportunity. Mail this coupon. 





Service eliminate my 
banker or broker ? 


Since Brookmire Service 
acts in an advisory capa- 
city only, your orders will 
go through him as at pres- 


ent. Brookmire’s furnishes charge. 
an authoritative, accurate 

unbiased source of advice. Name 
Brookmire facilities forar- 

riving at wise investment Address 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 
I should like further information regarding Brook- 


mire Service. Please send this . 
investment bulletins. There is, of course, to be no 





. . and your latest 
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{ Larger income from... and greater safety for... your invested funds. I 
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Is a Real Bear Market Close at Hand? 


TOCKS have been going up and up. Speculation is becoming widespread. The public is now buying 
securities in volume greater than ever before—and at higher prices. 

Do these conditions spell grave danger for the average investor? Is a real bear market of drastic proportions now definitely in the 
making? Or will the abundance of cheap money send stocks to still higher levels? 
Regardless of whether or not the Stock Market can move considerably higher, NOW is the time to take strict inventory of your 
position. Ordinary caution will suggest that you now put your financial affairs on a basis that will make huge losses impossible in 
the months to come. If you are carrying stocks at a profit, you should protect those profits. If you are carrying stocks at a loss, 
you should know what to do to avoid greater losses—or, better still, how to turn your losses into profits. 
Bulletins just issued by Investment Research Bureau definitely answer these questions: Is @ Major Bear Market Abead? If so, when 
will it come? Which stocks will be affected most end which least? Will there be a further tremendous burst of bullish enthusiasm 
before the break comes? Are there any stocks which soon will justify a short position? Which stocks should be bought, which sold, 
which held, and which avoided? 
In these Bulletins we take a definite stand with regard to the future and predict what the Stock Market is likely to do between 
now and September first. We frankly name the individual securities in which profits should be taken—list those securities which, 
at the proper time, should be sold short—and tell which few stocks may still be good for substantial profits. 
These bulletins should be read by every investor and speculator in America. Never have we published a more clear and definite 
warning of approaching danger—and how not only to avoid that danger but how to profit from it. 
If you are at all interested in making money in the Stock Market—or in safeguarding the money you already have invested—we 
suggest that you send for these Bulletins without delay. ‘They will be forwarded to you immediately upon request without charge 
or obligation. Simply mail the coupon below. 


Investment Research Bureau, Auburn, N. Y. 





INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, Div. 87, Auburn, N. Y. 


Send me a of 

your current Invest- 

ment Bulletins, which Nome 
tell what the Stock 

Market is likely to do AEG: 8 BREA RSS SS ERR RS 
next. This does not 

obligate me in any City 
way: 
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verybody. 
Everywhere / 


Among the eight beautiful Chevrolet pass- 
enger car models there is one particularly 
suited for every driving preference—a 
Chevrolet for everybody, everywhere. 


The family seeking an all-purpose automo- 
bile—womenandmenwho require personal 
cars of unquestioned smartness—the busi- 
nessman who demands combined economy, 
utility and fine appearance—owners of high- 
priced automobiles who wish to enjoy the 
advantages of additional transportation 
without sacrifice of quality or prestige— 


—all find in Chevrolet exactly the car that 
meets their needs at a price whose lowness 
reflects the economies of gigantic production! 


As a result of this wide adaptability and 
extraordinary value, Chevrolet sales in 
every section of the country are reaching 
new and spectacular heights—with Chev- 
rolet dealers everywhere enjoying an 
increasing volume of business. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Looking Ahead With the Forbes Editors 





a clear, authoritative forthcom- 
Yr; ing article on the handicaps that 
Lindbergh had to contend with, 
Harry F. Guggenheim will enumer- 
ate in Forses the following: 

1. Lindbergh’s plane to carry suffi- 
cient fuel to run from N. Y. to Paris 
was overloaded. His Spirit of St. 
Louis was based on plans carefully 
prepared, the best available to him 
for a one man flight, but planes can 
be built to fly from N. Y. to Paris 
without being overloaded. 

2. The inherent danger in flight 
comes from the “stall,” not of the 
motor but of the plane itself. When 
speed falls below about 50 miles an 
hour, the controls become inopera- 
tive. From recent research in aero- 
dynamics and from experience in 
planes in which Mr. Guggenheim has, 
himself, flown, he is prepared to say 
that this inherent danger is about to 
be overcome. 

(The Safe Aircraft Competition, he 
explains, recently organized by the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics, has in 
mind an aeroplane that will not get 
out of control.) 

3. One chief difficulty confronting 
Lindbergh was lack of unlimited time 
and funds. “These, in the near fu- 
ture, thanks in a large measure to 
Lindbergh, will be available for regu- 
lar. organized trans-Atlantic flight,” 
says Mr. Guggenheim. 

'4. One of Lindbergh’s great risks 
was his inability, without the radio, 
to communicate with land, ships, and 
other planes. Everything was sacri- 
ficed to fuel. Future trans-Atlantic 
service will receive through radio ac- 
curate and constant information re- 
garding wind and other conditions 
ahead. 

5. Connected with the foregoing 
are new developments in the science 
of meteorology. Prof. Hobbs of the 
University of Michigan, Greenland 
Expedition, has now gone North to 
prove or disprove the so called Polar 
front theory of forecasting. The fu- 
ture trans-Atlantic airman will have 
the benefit of these later discoveries. 
New weather stations will serve the 
aerial pilots. 

6. Fog in the future will be less of 
a problem to the aerial navigator, 
through radio direction finders, and 
delicate instruments to record safe 
flying altitudes. Such instruments are 
being now perfected, Mr. Guggen- 
heim explains. 

7. The new earth induction com- 
pass, so important to Lindbergh, will 
be doubly valuable in connection with 
astronomical observations which 


were impossible to him in his solitary 
flight. In future an aerial navigator 
will employ every instrument known 
to navigation, thus minimizing risks. 

This additional, authoritative and 
timely article on a promise of com- 
mercial aviation will interest the 
business world. 


AUL CLAY’S articles have 

stirred many minds deeply. The 
whole subject of business forecast- 
ing is as vital to business men both in 
great and small adventures as knowl- 
edge of forthcoming meteorological 
conditions is to deep sea mariners 
and pilots in the air. 

Mr. Clay, chief economist for 
Moody’s Investors Service, has some- 
thing to say, and the things he is 
saying are matters of great moment. 

His next article, his sixth, will be 
an interpretation of supply and de- 
mand. 


ALTER BOYNTON’S suc- 

cess story of President 

Glancy, of the Oakland Motor Com- 
pany, will soon appear. 


RENEE DU PONT, chairman 

of the finance committee of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
in an interview appearing in an 
early issue of ForsBes, makes some 
telling statements. He says that the 
scale of modern industrial enterprise 
removes not only the chief managers 
from contact with the workmen but 
also removes the owners from active 
participation in the business. 

He believes, however, that an ap- 
proximation of old conditions under 
which ownership management was 
successful is still practicable. In fact, 
his house, the du Pont company, and 
General Motors, have followed suc- 
cessfully the procedure in the treat- 
ment of the large staff successfully 
practiced by Andrew Carnegie. 

Mr. du Pont, in this forthcoming 
article, will tell why he believes in 
bonuses for workers, the biggest to 
the most efficient. The man who re- 
places the owner as responsible head, 
he says, must see ahead prizes simi- 
lar to those that awaited the owner, 
or the incentive to the same keenness 
and energy departs from the busi- 
ness. His article sets forth that 
throughout the organization promises 
of reward for work faithfully per- 
formed must exist to quicken the 
force to its highest efficiency. 

We recommend Mr. du Pont’s out- 
look, the result of a highly successful 
career, to all our readers. 

Here are three of his observations 
which could be framed and used to 
advantage as reminders in the chief 
executive’s room: 


“Attempts to keep good men down 
and save money on salaries are un- 
wise in modern business.” 

“Fear of telling a man how good 
he is because he might ask for more 
salary is unworthy of managers of 
a modern business.” 

“Every man who helps should re- 
ceive appropriate recognition. Men 
grow through the enthusiastic sup- 
port of their colleagues just as by 
their own efforts.” 

Readers of Forses will have a 
treat in the findings of this master of 
men and millions. 


LEXANDER D. NOYES, 
whose career as financial editor 
of the New York Evening Post, and 
later of the New York Times has 


furthered his recognition as an au- 


thority, and whose courses in €éco- 
nomics conducted at Harvard, the: 
University of Illinois and the New 
York University marked his status 
among the foremost political eco- 
nomists, has prepared for ForBEs a 
reasoned article on the much con- 
sidered subject of prices and pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Noyes, discussing the “influ- 
ence, present and prospective, of fall- 
ing prices for industrial products on 
the profits of trade,” remarks that 
this has remained a puzzle. His 
masterly examination of the vital 
subject, however, follows, supported 
by data and conclusions marshalled 
from price movements since the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

It is the program of Forses to 
get articles from recognized authori- 
ties. This contribution from Mr. 
Noyes is in keeping with that policy. 


| gory B. MORGAN, manager 
of the employment and service 
department of the Curtis Publishing 
Co., has written us a valuable article 
entitled, “Some Observations on the 
Human Factor in Management.” 
Naturally as the head of such a de- 
partment in one of the monumental 
houses of America, Mr. Morgan’s 
account will be convincing to both 
business executives and employees. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE on 

his way to his Summer lodge in 
the Black Hills told the farmers that 
one of the solutions of agricultural 
problems is more intensive husbandry 
—more scientific farming. 

Dr. Robert Stewart, Dean of the 
College of Agriculture, University 
of Nevada, has gone into this subject 
for Forses. He gives details of 
farming with improved machinery in 
which profits of $100 per acre per 
annum is realized. 
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ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for Business Men 





In Canada: Address the Alexander Hamil- 


ton Institute, Ltd.,C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 





eA mong the 38,803 owners and presidents of Amer- 
ican businesses who have enrolled for the Course are: 


S. L. Avery, President, 
U. S. Gypsum Company. 
Tuomas H. Beck, President, 
P. F. Collier and Son Company. 
W. P. Curyser, President, 
Chrysler Corporation. 
Francis A. Countway, President, 
Lever Brothers Company. 
(Mfrs. of Lux and. Lifebuoy Soap) 
ANTHONY H, G. Fokker, President, 
Fokker Aircraft Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
Epwin A. Futter, President, 
’ Fuller Construction Company. 
Cuarxes E, Hires, President, 
Hires Root Beer Company. 
H. W. Hoover, President, 
The Hoover Company. 
B. L. Hupp, President, 
Loose- Wiles: Biscuit Company. 
Lee W. MAxwELL, President, 
Crowell Publishing Company. 





O. D. Munn, President, 
Scientific American Publishing Com- 
pany. 
H. C. Ossorn, President, 
American Multigraph Sales Company. 
W. Epwarp SHowERS, President, 
Showers Bros. Company. 
(Mfrs. of Furniture) 
S. A. SwEET, President, 
Sweet-Orr and Company, Inc. 
(Mfrs. of Overalls and Trousers) 
GEorGE M. Verity, President 
American Rolling Mill Company. 
(Armco-Iron) 
ALBERT E, Wincer, President, 
American Lithographic Company. 
C. Kinc Woobsrince, President, 
Dictaphone Corporation. 
W. F. Woonut, President 
International and Great Northern Rail- 
way. 
Wr11aMm Wricey, Jr., President, 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company. 
(Wrigley’s Gum) 


sident 


Any able, hard working man in business can become a 
corporation president without The Alexander Hamilton 
Institute Course. But no man can become a president 
without what is in the Course. 


He may get this knowledge of principles and methods 
by the slow accumulation of practical experience, but why 
follow a long, slow road when there is a quicker, better way? 


For more than eighteen years it has been the privilege of 
this institution to help men make their success more sure, 
to increase their earning power, to make them masters of 
the larger opportunities in business. Thru texts, lectures, 
problems, and personal advice, the Institute gives that 
broad knowledge of modern business which every execu- 
tive must have. 


Why not put other men’s brains to work for you? Why 
not send for the little book which the men at the top of 
this page found so well worth reading? : 


“Forging Ahead in Business” answers all your questions 
_about the Course; it is worthy of a place in any business 
library. It will come to you by mail, without cost, if you 
will just give us your address. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
898 Astor Place New York City 


Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 
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say Buick will be ¢hezr next car 
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GENERAL and impartiai survey of automobile 
owners recently conducted by a great organ- 
ization, shows that 344,679 owners of other cars 
intend to change to Buick next time they buy a car. 


These owners have compared their cars with Buick 
—in performance, in economy, in comfort, luxury 
and dependability. And they have decided that 
Buick offers greater value. 


They have driven Buicks, and know how flexible 
Buick is in traffic, how easy it is to park, how effort- 
lessly it takes the hills and how it responds instantly 
to the slightest pressure on the throttle. 


They marvel at the efficiency of Buick’s powerful 
six-cylinder Valve-in-Head Engine, which is 
vibrationless beyond belief at any speed. 


And in all probability, a majority of those who in- 
tend to buy Buicks have been influenced in still 
another way—by the actual experience of their 
friends who are Buick owners. 


Examine a Buick at your earliest opportunity. 
Find out why so many owners of other cars are 
changing to Buick every day. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 
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Will Farmers’ Buying Giiuse 
_ Business Recovery? .: 


HE major constructive devel- 
opment at the opening of 
the second half of the year 

thas been the lifting of cereal prices to 

a parity with non-agricultural prices. 

June brought advances in wheat, 
corn, oats and rye of twenty cents 
or more per bushel above former 
minimum quotations, raising the level 
comfortably above that ruling a year 
ago. Cotton, too, moved up more 
than fifty per cent. from last Fall’s 
low prices: Livestock is bringing, 
on the whole, reasonably good re- 
turns. This may, happily, stimulate 
more liberal purchasing by our farm- 
ers and thus check the mild reces- 
sion recently observable in not a few 
directions.” Its political significance 
is incalculable. 

Whether “Wall Street” will upset 
the even flow of industry -and -busi- 
ness isa question not to be ignored. 
The stock market, after its long orgy 
of bullishness, 
average quotations were forced to 
new heights almost every week, stag- 
gered and fell badly in mid-June. 
Stocks which had been violently 
manipulated: upwards suddenly broke 
equally violently. Losses of five to 
ten points and even 


during which the © 


By B. G Forbes 


figure, on.June 14 ‘when the declines 


here’ mentioned occurred. 

It now transpires that a number of 
recent security offerings did not find 
ready absorption. Money rates ad- 
mittedly could not be blamed. The 
truth is that new stock and bond is- 
sues, both domestic and foreign, have 
been deluging the market in enormous 
volume ever since the year opened. 
Rich though we are, there is a limit 
to our capacity to digest billions of 


. offerings, especially -offerings not rat- 


able as gilt-edged or even ordinarily 


‘attractive. 


The advice offered recently on this 


. page was, “Watch the stock market.” 


This advice is again tendered. 

Meanwhile, industry and business 
have been jogging along unspectacu- 
larly. In some directions it has been 
unsatisfactory. In others, activity 
has been well maintained at a high 
level. 


Railway earnings as well as freight: 


have decreased somewhat. although 
they are still to be classified as grati- 
fying. In some centers building has 
dropped ‘but in others operations con- 
tinue heavy. Several of the strong- 
est automobile companies are closing 
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their best half-year in point of pro- 
duction, and a few in point of profit 
also. A number of other motor man- 
ufacturers have not earned satisfac- 
tory profits. Seasonal curtailment is 
now looked for. 

One of the brightest features has 
been record-breaking takings of cot- 
ton by both foreign and home manu- 
facturers. May’s statistics were never 
before equalled. The outlook for cot- 
ton can now be viewed as hopeful. 
The important shoe industry also 
has shown some recovery. The 
woolen industry, on the other hand, 
has been in the throes of depression, 
forcing the leading manufacturing 
company to stop paying even its pre- 
ferred dividends. 

Retail trade reports are very un- 
even. Certain sections have suffered 
from protracted cold weather, while 
others have been helped by warm 
weather. Apparently there has been 
rather marked diminution in instal- 
ment buying of many classes of mer- 
chandise. 

While the decided rise in agricul- 
tural prices has sent index numbers 
up, the drift of other prices still is 
slightly downwards. Complaints are 





more were sustained 
within a few hours. 


UNFILLED ORDERS of U.S. STEEL CORP 


(IN’ MILLIONS Of TONS ) 


many from _— small 
concerns that their 
net profits are below 





The writer has been | ¢ 
apprehensive for some 
time that the profes- 


6| normal. Unquestion- 
ably, the trend is for 





sionally-boosted stock | 5 
market would collapse 
with such severity as 4 
to disturb business 
confidence and activ- . 
ity. The continuance *| 3 
of easy money, the 
bulls avowed, would 
prevent. securities 
from --suffering any 
‘drastically sharp re- 1 
lapse. But call money 

















was plentiful at 4 to 
4% per cent. and 
closed at the lower 








5| strong companies to 
become stronger and 
weak ones to become 






























































4| weaker. 

The strike of union- 
_ized soft coal miners 

drags along unnoticed 
| . but may yet become a 
2| ‘factor. 

The expectation is 
that President Cool- 
idge will accept an- 
other nomination and 
that the presidential 
campaign will be un- 
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Refinement in design made practical 


by Bakelite Molded 


EPRODUCTION of the most 

delicate designs can be obtained 
with the utmost fidelity in Bakelite 
Molded. The designer is free to use 
his skill unhampered by the limita- 
tions placed upon him by many 
other materials. 


Intricate scroll patterns such as 
that in the radio dial shown above, 
or low relief designs in etched 
effects as in the small clock case, are 


equally possible with Bakelite 
Molded. 


Because of the fact that Bakelite 


Molded makes possible the accurate 
reproduction of beautiful designs in 
any quantity required, numerous 
manufacturers are using it in place 
of wood, rubber, porcelain, metal 
and other materials. 


It is possible that through the use 
of Bakelite Molded the appearance 
of your own product may be im- 
proved, and its saleability increased. 


We offer the cooperation of our en- 
gineers and research laboratories in 
finding out what advantages Bake- 
lite Molded may have for you. 
Write for a copy of Booklet No. 43. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 





163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 








be used made from maverials 
ip kt pe 
Bakelite Corporation's products.” 


manufactured 
quantity It symbolises the infinite number of present and future uses of 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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What We May Expect from 
Commercial Aviation 


Significance of Trans-Atlantic Flights—Charles L. Lawrance, President of Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation, Predicts Far-Seeing Results to Business—Lind- 
bergh and Chamberlin Achievements Will Help American Airplane 
Builders to Get Into Foreign Markets 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


ONTEMPORARIES with the 
temperament of hardy pio- 
neers are prone to regret that 

they were born in this age, after the 
frontiers in the West had disap- 
peared. They long for the virile 
hardships of the days of Daniel 
Boone when venturesome 


These two pioneering achievements 
in trans-Atlantic flying will have im- 
portant business consequences, in the 
opinion of leaders of the industry. 

I discussed the trade aspects of 
these two human epics with Charles 
Lanier Lawrance, maker of the 


United States. Referring to Lind- 
bergh’s achievement, Mr. Lawrance 
said : 

“Lindbergh dramatized the new 
status of aviation, and made an im- 
pression on the popular mind which 
is infinitely more effective than end- 
less statistics concerning 





men picked their way 
through the wilderness 
with the aid of an axe and 
indomitable courage. Geo- 
graphically, the old fron- 
tiers exist only as histori- 
cal memories, but new 
frontiers, moral and eco- 
nomic, challenge the in- 
ventive genius and stam- 
ina of the present genera- 
tion. New industries 
spring up and go through 
the familiar cycles of ex- 
perimentation and extra- 
ordinary hazards. 

By way of illustration, 
commercial aviation in the 
United States is an infant 
industry—less than three 
years old. It is now in 
the early pioneering stage, 
with all the unusual busi- 
ness opportunities and ex- 
ceptional risks of a new 
enterprise. Men who hate 
the beaten, long trodden 
path of tradition will per- 
haps find a moral equiva- 
lent for the winning of the 
West in the establishment 
of a foothold in new and 











experimental industries. 

Commercial aviation in 
the United States, which 
started less than three years 
ago with the establishment 
of the air mail service, is developing 
30 rapidly that the comparative sta- 
tistics of yesterday are meaningless as 
a measure of to-day’s activities. 

America in recent months has 
been fast becoming airminded, and 
the hops across the Atlantic of 
Charles A. Lindbergh and Clarence 
Chamberlin and Charles A. Levine 
turned a slow process of mental 
change into a quickened stream of 
public consciousness. 


the relative safety of avia- 
tion. It will have far- 
reaching business results. 
It will help to break down 
resistance on the part of 
those who are asked to 
finance the establishment 
of new air routes. 

“The Lindbergh and 
Chamberlin achievements, 
moreover, will help Amer- 
ican airplane builders to 
get into foreign markets, 
including Europe, which 
until the flights lacked 
confidence in the products 
of distant manufacturers, 
preferring planes and mo- 
tors made nearer home. 
The most immediate re- 
sult will be to help us sell 
motors and planes to 
South American govern- 
ments and private enter- 
prises. 

“Our company was al- 
ready doing some business 
in South America, but 
these dramatic achieve- 
ments will cinch the argu- 
ment concerning the su- 
periority of American 








Charles Lanier lawranee 


President of the Wright Aeronautical Corp. and designer 
of the motors used by both Liadbergh and Chamberlin in 
their record-breaking flights to Europe, and also by Byrd 


when he flew over the North Pole. 


Wright Whirlwind motors, which in 
both the Lindbergh and Chamberlin 
flights served as the scientific basis 
for their achievements. Moreover, 
Commander Richard E. Byrd’s Fok- 
ker monoplane is equipped with three 
Wright Whirlwind engines. Mr. 
Lawrance, perfecter of the air cooled 
motor, is president of the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation, of Pater- 
son, N. J.; which makes at least half 
the airplane motors produced in the 


products. I am trying to 
get some one to make a 
non-stop flight from Pen- 
sacola, Florida, to Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, a run of 
4,000 miles, to further dramatize the 
issue. 

“Lindbergh’s plane marks great 
strides over planes in use two years 
ago. Several American companies 
are making equally good planes. 

“Lindbergh could have gone 4,500 
miles to Rome. Chamberlin and 
Levine actually traveled more than 
4,100 miles without a stop. Within a 
couple of years engines will be pro- 
duced which will be able to go 6,000 
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The present status of commercial aviation in the United States. 


miles without a stop. The longer 
mileage, in my opinion, will be made 
possible by building greater fuel 
economy into engines, and by con- 
structing planes which will have a 
larger carrying capacity per horse 
power. 
To Bring Out New Model 

“The motors with which Lind- 
bergh and Chamberlin flew across the 
Atlantic Ocean were stock motors. 
They received five hours extra in- 
spection, but we have since made 
that standard practice for all motors. 
We are already preparing to bring 
out a newer motor than the Whirl- 
wind, the so-called Cyclone model. 

“We believe it to have a lower 
weight per horsepower than any air 
cooled aviation engine in the world 
of standard compression ratio, suit- 
able for operation with straight ayia- 
tion gasoline. It fills the gap in the 
high powered class where only water 
cooled engines have so far been avail- 
able, and is designed to meet the de- 
mands of the United States Navy for 
service in heavy duty planes, both 
where direct drive is required and 
where reduction gearing is advisable. 
In commercial air transport it will 
fill the need for a large, light, effi- 
cient and economical air cooled en- 
gine for the larger planes. The 
Bureau of Aeronautics fostered the 
development of this type of engine.” 

Mr. Lawrance disclosed that 
Whirlwind engines in 1926 flew 
more than 1,750,000 miles in com- 
mercial and private planes without a 
single accident and with only three 
forced landings. 


Mr. Lawrance was asked what is 
holding up the development of com- 
mercial aviation in the United States. 

“Primarily the. need of developing 
uses for air service,” he replied. “We 
must educate business men to rec- 
ognize the economies of swift air 
mail and express service. The possi- 
bilities are very large. Think how 
fast emergency air freight service 
can further cut down the size of in- 
ventories needed for ordinary busi- 
ness purposes, and how it could elim- 
inate, the necessity of multiple plants 
scattered in various parts of the coun- 
try. The airplane offers opportuni- 
ties for the rapid distribution of pe- 
riodicals, and bond circulars in which 
the element of time is important. 

“United States air routes, unlike 
those in Europe, are in business to 








7 Planes Improving 


AYS Mr. _ Lawrance: 
“Lindbergh could have 
gone 4,500 miles to Rome. 
Chamberlin and Levine ac- 
tually traveled more than 
4,100 miles without a stop. 
Within a couple of years en- 
gines will be produced which 
will be able to go 6,000 miles 
without a stop. The longer 
mileage, in my opinion, will 
be made possible by building 
greater fuel economy into en- 
gines, and by constructing 
planes which will have a 
larger carrying capacity per 
horsepower.” 
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make profits, and must carry on their 
business economically. On the other 
hand, the European routes about 
which we hear so much have been 
subsidized by the governments, for 
national defense reasons. According- 
ly, the European routes have special- 
ized in carrying passengers, which, in 
my opinion, are less economically 
transported than freight and express. 
People not only take up more room, 
but require conveniences, comfort 
and luxury, which make them rela- 
tively uneconomical to handle. 
Opposed to Subsidies 

“I do not favor subsidies for 
American commercial aviation. On 
the other hand, I think the present 
system in which the air transporta- 
tion companies, by their contracts 
with the Post Office for the carrying 
of mail, virtually subsidize the Gov- 
ernment is unwise. The Govern- 
ment should not expect to make 
money out of carrying mail. If the 
present arrangement were continued, 
the Government would be in position 
to do so in substantial amounts when 
the air mail service becomes popular- 
ized. 

The Government charges 4 a 
pound, and has contracted with priv- 
ate companies to have the mail trans- 
ported for as little as $1.25. I think 
that the next Congress should author- 
ize a radical cut in air postage rates, 
preferably in half, to encourage use 
of the air service by cheapening the 
price. 

“There has been competition 
among bidders for the privilege of 
carrying the air mail, which is, of 
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course, an excellent backlog for com- 
panies operating over regular routes. 
The air mail privilege is a virtual 
franchise for air transportation com- 
panies.” 

At this point, Mr. Lawrance was 
asked whether in his opinion the out- 
sider who has faith in the future of 
commercial aviation would do better 
to invest in companies producing air- 
planes or in companies engaged in 
air transportation. Mr. Lawrance, 
who, incidentally, is first vice-presi- 
dent of the National Air Transport 
Company, which maintains service be- 
tween Chicago and Dallas, and which 
by the Fall will inaugurate service for 
mail, freight, and passengers between 
New York and Chicago—an eight 
hour run—said that probably during 
the next few pioneering years the 
manufacturing companies will be 
more profitable, but that eventually 
the companies engaged in air trans- 
portation ought to benefit. 


In visualizing the tremendous 
strides that have been made in com- 
mercial aviation in the United States 
in recent months, Mr. Lawrance as- 
serted: “Commercial routes in the 
United States already cover more 
mileage than the British Imperial 
Airways, and nearly as much as all 
the German routes. Incidentally, 
Germany is exceedingly active in 
aviation at present, particularly in 
the manufacture of larger planes. 

“In another year, American com- 
panies will be covering more mile- 
age than all the rest of the world put 
together. 

“The starting of the air mail serv- 
ice gave enormous impetus to com- 
mercial aviation. By the way, it has 
an important bearing on the national 
defense situation, for it has resulted 
in the training of skilled pilots. The 
air pilots are more efficient than those 
in the military service, knowing that 
if they washout a plane they will 
lose their jobs. In case of emer- 
gency, these air pilots would be use- 


ful for national defense purposes.” - 


Mr. Lawrance has three of the 
essential qualities of a successful 
pioneer—youth, vision, and enthu- 
siasm. The enterprising engineer is 
forty-five years old, and looks much 
younger. He is a powerfully built 
individual, with light blue eyes, 
brown mustache and hair, and is a 
dynamic bundle of energy. Behind 
the lines, Mr. Lawrance is one of the 
unsung heroes whose engineering and 
commercial imagination played a sig- 
nificant part in the recent breaking 
of non-stop flying records by Amer- 
ica’s two peace time aces of the air. 

His ancestors settled in Ametica 
in the seventeenth century. He was 
born in Lenox, Mass. Before going 
to Yale, he attended school at Groton, 
Mass. After a post graduate course 
in Paris for three years, he returned 
to practise engineering, and served as 
an ensign in the New York Naval 
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The Wright radial nine-cylinder air cooled aviation engine, capable of developing 
225 horsepower. Stock models were used by Lindbergh and Chamberlin. 


Militia, 2nd Battalion, Aeronautical 
Section, but with the outbreak of the 
war was assigned by the Navy De- 
partment to carry on research in con- 
nection with aircraft engine develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Lawrance is interested pri- 
marily in the technical aspects of 
motor building. After the outbreak 
of war in Europe, he launched the 
Lawrance Aero Engine Corporation, 
which was merged with the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation in 1923. 
Mr. Lawrance’s own company was 
largely responsible for the present 
day development of air-cooled en- 
gines, which thrilled the civilized 
world in the recent trans-Atlantic 
flights. Mr. Lawrance was one of 
the first in this country to recognize 
the value of this type of engine, and 
devoted much energy to solving the 
problem. of constructing a successful 
automotive power unit of that design. 
The Wright Company earlier in the 
year entirely ceased building com- 
pleted airplanes, and now specializes 
in the production of air cooled en- 
gines. 

In the last year of the World War, 
Great Britain, according to Mr. Law- 
tance, recognized that the air cooled 
engine had many advantages over 


those more generally used, and, if 
the war had continued, many such en- 
gines would have carried Great Brit- 
ain’s planes within a short time. 
Many of the Wright air cooled en- 
gines are now used by the United 
States Army and Navy, which until 
recently were the chief customers of 
the company. In a recent month, 
however, two thirds of the engines 
sold were intended for commercial 
purposes. ; 
Effect of Ford’s Activities 

Mr. Lawrance was former presi- 
dent of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. As one in a position to 
view the problems of the youthful 
industry as a whole, he was asked 
whether the active entrance of the 
Ford Motor Company, which is now 
producing a single motor and a tri- 
motor plane, in which the Wright 
motor is used, had significantly con- 
tributed to the development of the 
art. 

“I do not know whether the en- 
trance of the Ford interests into avia- 
tion,’ Mr. Lawrance added, “indi- 
cates a more rapid popularization of 
the airplane, as I believe that the air- 
plane would become more popular for 
transportation irrespective of the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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How Record-Breaking Sales 
Campaign Was Planned 


Winner of National Sales Contest Attributes Success to Careful Analysis of Busi- 
ness, Product and Prospects—Bonuses to Salesmen and Dealers Result in Maxi- 
mum Effort—Cold Canvassing Effective—Won Customers’ Confidence 


Politics” said that during the 

early stages of civilization 
slavery was essential to progress be- 
cause only through the enforced labor 
of the many could the few have leis- 
ure to think. 

Many executives are so harried by 
the details of their business that they 
have no opportunity for uninter- 
rupted thinking and dreaming. Other 
leaders seek the quietude of their 
offices with a no admittance sign on 
the door. Others pride themselves on 
a wide-open-door policy that makes 
them available to anyone 


B AGEHOT in his “Physics and 


By Mandus E. Bridston 


ing day making plans and outlining 
policies. This home-office has all the 
accoutrements of a business office. 

“IT suppose you will be surprised 
that I attach so much significance to 
this pet idea,” MacInnis said, “but 
our best ideas and inspirations were 
born in the serenity of my office at 
home. I believe in doing some of my 
work far enough removed from the 
scene of action to get a proper per- 
spective, and to enable me to think 
through a proposition without undue 
interruptions.” 

Perhaps the scenic beauty of Lake 


Washington with the Cascades in the 
background, seen through the home- 
office window, contributes to Mr. 
MacInnis’ inspiration. Be that as it 
may, his method works. 

The sales campaign just concluded, 
in which his firm won honors, was 
initiated months before. The sell- 
ing of oil burners was anything but 
easy. 

In the first place, the Pacific 
Northwest is the cheapest wood and 
coal region in the country. But 
wood and coal are not the only com- 
petitors of oil as a fuel; the un- 
limited power resources of 





at any time of day. In 
this situation, interrup- » 
tions are often so contin- 
uous that what they gain 
in being a good fellow is 
lost in dissipated effort. 
A. E. MacInnis, presi- 
dent and general manager 
of the Power Plant En- 
ineering Company, of 
ttle, with branches in 
Tacoma and Portland, be- 
lieves that his solution of 
this problem is largely 
responsible for the sales 
record his company has 
just made, which gives it 
leadership in distribution. 
Last year this company 
took the lead in the na- 
tional sales contest of the 
Williams Oi1-O-matic 
Heating Corporation, and 
repeated the performance 
in a 30-day campaign clos- 
ing April 30, 1927. This 
year’s sales record of 614 
Oil-o-matics valued at 
about one-half million dol- 
lars, is practically double 
that of last year. Behind 
the record is clear think- 
ing and business analysis, 
translated into perform- 
ance. MacInnis plans his 








this region in hydro-elec- 
tric developments has 
brought electricity into the 
running as a source of 
heat. In Tacoma, Wash.., 
for instance, the electric 
heating rate is only one- 
half cent per kilowatt 
hour, and in Seattle, one 
cent. These low rates have 
brought electricity into 
many homes. Public utili- 
ties in all the larger cities 
are making valiant efforts 
to sell gas furnaces, and 
they are succeeding, too: 
The price factor is an- 
other source of resistance. 
- The Oil-o-matic is con- 
siderably higher in price 
than any of the competi- 
tive oil burners sold in 
that territory. Only by 
putting price in its right 
place could the Power 
Plant Engineering Com- 
pany win the success it 
has. This has been done 
in an ingenious manner. 
“I became convinced 
that if the public were 
encouraged to adopt the 
tactics and methods of the 
professional _ purchasing 
agent, the price factor 








sales strategy carefully. 
He conceived the idea of 
establishing an office in his 
beautiful home overlook- 
ing Lake Washington, 
where he spends consider- 
able time during the work- 


A. E. MacInnis 


President of the Power Plant Engineering Company, of 
Seattle, spends considerable time in his home-office. “I 
believe,” says Mr. MacInnis, “in doing some of my work 
far enough removed from the scene of action to get a 
proper perspective, and to enable me to think through a 
proposition without undue interruptions.” 


would be a secondary con- 
sideration,” declared Mr. 
MacInnis. “The purchas- 
ing agent buys by specifi- 
cation—he knows exactly 
what he is getting for his 
money, and does not hesi- 
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Afternoon 

Sold in 17 a 
Evening 
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Prospects 








Time of day sales were made 


tate to invest if he knows he is get-. 


ting value received. He is not car- 
ried away by a salesman’s enthusiasm. 

“T reasoned that, too often, the 
public:is not approached in the same 
intelligent manner, even’ with a good 
product. The salesman too often re- 
lies on the Barnum apparism. Why 
not give the public credit for ordinary 
intelligence, and let them do the buy- 
ing when all the facts are told? 

“A memorized sales talk, it seems 
to me, had many objections, for it 
might become stilted or confused in 
the case of interruptions. A veteran 
salesman gets rusty in his presenta- 
tion, or becomes so famliar with the 
details as to assume that his prospect 
is equally well-versed in the proposi- 
tion, thereby omitting important 
points of the specification. 

“T investigated the methods of our 
salesmen at our three retail establish- 


ments and of our 40-odd dealers, and 
concluded that we were losing many 
sales merely because the prospect was 
not presented with all the important 
points. The ‘cub’ would often close 
a sale in competition with a veteran 
salesman, simply because the ‘sales 
talk was new and interesting. 

We. went out with the idea that 
the prospect had to be persuaded by 
specification, on a scientific, accurate 
basis, not only regarding the product, 
but also as to service, personnel, fin- 
ancial responsibility. No oil burner 


‘ could be better than the engineering | 
skill and intelligent, reliable service 


back of it. 
Thorough Solicitations 

“Our..problem was to break down 
our proposition into its component 
parts, and then consider each point 
according to facts. We used what we 
call ‘The Scientific Selection. of an 
Oil Burner’. In compiling this book- 
let, we gathered -information about 
the manufacturer, the product, .and 
about ourselves as distributors. In 
order to present this information in 
a graphic manner, we arranged it in 
the form of a series of charts and 
bound them in booklet form. The 
points we listed concerning the com- 
pany itself were as follows: manu- 
facturer, time in oil burner business, 
how started, ownership and manage- 
ment, financial responsibility, relative 
standing in the oil burner industry 
and number of installations, compar- 
ative distribution in the Pacific 
Northwest, United States, Canada 
and foreign countries, training for 
sales and service, and factory policy. 


“The complete analysis, conven- 
iently charted, proved a great aid to 
our salesmen, and gave the prospect a 
basis for computing the relative merits 
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of the business and the product. 
Our salesmen and dealers scored the 
business and the product from every 
angle, and became not only familiar 
with it, but imbued with enthusiasm, 
based on conviction. The cautious 
buyer was led step by step through 
the proposition, with a feeling of as- 
surance that he was examining facts. 

“During the contest the Williams 
Oil-o-matic Heating Company of- 
fered bonuses to salesmen and dealers 
on a sliding scale basis, which con- 
tributed materially toward securing 
maximum effort.” 

The sales department of the Power 
Plant Engineering Company kept a 
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Calls made by salesmen. 


careful check on all aspects of selling. 
During the progress of the campaign 
it was found that many sales were 
made on the first call, which vindi- 
cates MacInnis’ policy of urging his 
men to try to get the order on the 
(Continued .on page 38) 
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SOURCE OF PROSPECTS 
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Canvass Proves BIGGEST PROSPECT SOURCE 





Following the recent record-smashing sales contest, the Power Plant Engineering Company investigated the source 


of prospects with results as shown above. 
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U. S. Adopts Motorships to 
Regain Sea Supremacy 


Perfection of Diesel Engines Important Step Forward in U. S. Shipping Board’s 
Program to Develop Merchant Marine—New Type Engine Free From 
Foreign Royalties—Over Half of All Vessels in World Now 

Under Construction Will Use New Power 


By Hamilton M. Wright, Jr. 


REVOULTION in ship pro- 
A pulsion is taking place so 
silently upon the high seas that 
it has gone almost unrecognized, save 
in marine and engineering circles. In 
the past five years it has gained such 
widespread approval that to-day over 
half of all the vessels in the world 
under construction have adopted this 
new power. Its operation is so cheap 
that an ocean going liner makes a 
saving of 60 per cent. in fuel con- 
sumption over the ordinary steam 
vessel of the same size. The unit 
occupies one-sixth less space and cuts 
engine weight one-third. In an 
emergency, only two men are needed 
to operate this new engine. It keeps 
the engine room so clean that one 
could actually dine in it. And so 
cool that the engineers on the Gov- 
ernment’s first boat were obliged to 
wear overcoats and call for radiators 
to keep warm. 
It is so simple that it makes pos- 
sible an electrically controlled ship. 
It uses crude oil for fuel. There 
are no shovels or grimy perspiring 
stokers to keep this new marvel go- 








shipping. 








The United States has set itself to the task of developing a 
Merchant Marine of the best equipped and most suitable types. 


Result of Conversion Program 


By T. V. O’Connor 
Chairman of the United States Shipping Board 


§ yy United States Shipping Board Diesel conversion program 
has accomplished a two-fold purpose, in that it has actually 
provided a number of motorships for the American Merchant 
Marine, and also has stimulated the manufacture of Diesel engines 
in this country. The success of the vessels already converted, as 
well as that of motorships being operated by our foreign com- 
petitors, convinces me that this modern type of ship must play a 
considerable part in the future development of our country’s 














ing. It is the Diesel engine, Gar- 
gantuan automobile-like motor that 
speeds ships across the ocean at 
far less cost than steam. 

Indeed, the Diesel engine promises 
to supplant the steam engine as steam 
supplanted the sailing vessel. 

The Diesel has run through the 
gamut of shipping from the tug 
boat to the ocean liner, and it seems 
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The M. S. Gripsholm, the first trans-Atlantic passenger motorship. The smoke- 
stacks are not real—one is used for an elevator shaft while the other is used 
for ventilating purposes. 


to be here to stay. 

Some six months ago in the Snow- 
Holly Works of the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation in 
Buffalo, two giant new Diesel en- 
gines were started for a thirty-day 
non-stop test run. As those two 
mammoth motors warmed up they 
automatically issued America’s chal- 
lenge to the world for supremacy of 
the maritime shipping trade. 


Reminders of Old Times 


Experts of the United States Ship- 
ping Board and of American ship- 
ping, as they gathered in front of the 
engines, visualized the revival of 
American bottoms for world-wide 
trade. They saw sleek liners gliding 
to and from our shores to vie again 
with the days when such romantic 
sailing craft as “Sovereign of the 
Seas”, “Flying Cloud” and Dread- 
naught” made this nation the leading 
maritime power. _ 

The engines were purely of Amer- 
ican invention, protected by Ameri- 
can patents. They were built on 


specifications submitted to the United | 


States Shipping Board for the con- 
version of two of her first idle steam 
vessels into motorships in her $25,- 
000,000 conversion program. They 
were the first large Diesels for ocean 
going vessels made for any govern- 
ment and no small credit for their 
design goes to O. E. Jorgensen who 
designed the engine of the first mo- 
torship, the Selandia, in 1912. 
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Never had the world seen such 


power developed into so compact a - 


space as these motors offered. For 
thirty days they ran under full load, 
developing 2,900 horsepower. Night 
and day they were watched like a 
hawk. The throbs from the Wor- 
thington plant were noted by ship- 
ping men throughout the world. 
The metaphorical trip over a good 
part of the earth’s wet surface ended 
with a signal victory for Yankee 
genius. Not a mishap occurred dur- 
ing the block tests. The performance 
was declared perfect. 

Dr. C. E. Lucke, head of the De- 
partment of Mechanical Engineering 
of Columbia University, one of the 
authorities on internal combustion 
engines, who has been interested in 
the development of this new engine, 


at the conclusion of the test said: “We. 


are in a period of the greatest en- 
gineering evolution in history. We 
left the perfection of the automobile 
to the French, then we turned around 
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of Mechanical Engineers it was point- 
ed out that ocean-going and other 
large merchant craft could cut down 
their fuel bills as much as 66 to 50 
per cent.” 

Dr. Lucke said that just as the 
sailing ship has yielded to the regu- 
larity, speed, and economy of the 
steam vessel, and just as steam has 
been replaced by motor on the land 
for light traffic, events seem to prom- 
ise that a similar principle will pre- 
vail on the sea, and that the motorship 
promises to take first place in carry- 
ing the world’s cargo. 

Following this latest American 
marine triumph was the trial run of 
the motorship Tampa, formerly one 
of the Government’s idle steam ves- 
sels, and first to be converted through 


Uncle Sam’s first motorship—the M. S. Tampa. It is powered by a new type 


of Diesel engine of all-American design and manufacture. 


The engine room 


of the Tampa is shown above. 


and became the greatest automobile 
producers in the world. The use of 
fuel oil, in competition with coal, 
steam turbines, and internal combus- 
tion engines, have given rise to new 
problems in shipping. The develop- 
ment of the new double-acting two- 
cycle engine is one of the results, and 
it cuts weight so much as to open 
up entirely new possibilities of use. 


“When brought before the Society 











builders and shipyards. 


mounted. 


commercially practicable. 











Dieselization Must Be Made Profitable 
By Capt. R. D. Gatewood 


Manager, Maintenance and Repair Division, United States Shipping Board 


HE first stage of the Shipping Board’s Dieselization program 
approaches conclusion and it is fitting that attention should be 
drawn to the excellent spirit of co-operation shown by engine 


The engines built for the Shipping Board were generally larger 
Diesel units than had ever before been constructed in American 
shops. The work, therefore, was essentially pioneering in nature 
and imposed serious and unforeseen obstacles that had to be sur- 


It behooves our manufacturers to make strenuous efforts to 
improve their design and shop practice so as to simplify, or rather 
“Americanize” future engines until their cost will make them more 














the installation of this Worthington 
engine. At Hampton Roads she ran 
for six hours full speed ahead under 
emergency conditions. She establish- 
ed new records in reversing and per- 
formed superbly in all tests with 
more than 130 marine engineers, 
Shipping Board officials and guests 
aboard. 

Without any adjustments, at the 
conclusion of her trials, she im- 
mediately ran to Savannah, Ga., 
loaded with cotton and headed direct 
for Bremerhaven, Germany. 

In, some respects the Tampa is un- 
like any other ship owned by the 
Government, for she has neither the 
lofty spars of the early sailing ship 
which marked America’s advent upon 
the seas, even with warships such as 
the frigate Constitution, nor is she 
equipped with the furnaces and boil- 
ers of the huge steamers and war craft 
of modern times. In short, she sym- 
bolizes the new epoch of great sea- 
going automobiles whose power is 
derived from gigantic cylinders 
scarcely differing in principle from 
those in a motor car. 

In another respect, too, she posses- 
ses a significance far greater than that 
ordinarily attached to a commercial 
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craft, for she is the first of twelve 
motorships which the Shipping Board 
has developed from some of the sur- 
plus tonnage remaining from the 
World War. She means, definitely, 
that the United States Government 
has taken up the new form of power 
which is sweeping the seas. 


From the outside the Tampa looks 
no different from the scores of ships 
which nose into their slips along the 
Hudson. Her tall funnel belies her 
nature. One expects to see it at any 
moment belching forth huge clouds of 
black smoke in preparation for her 
departure for the River Platte, or to 
Australia which. is to be her perman- 
nent run. But the tall smokestack 


m~ 


disgorges no smoke. 
an addition to the ship’s architecture, 
for ship builders take as much pride 
in a symmetrically balanced ship as 
does an architect in a towering sky- 


It was merely 


scraper. Smokestacks now found on 
a motorship are merely architectural 
legacies inherited from the steam ves- 
sel. They have a new function. 
They bear off the exhaust of the 
great motors, and sometimes carry- 
the gases from the kitchen. They 
supply ventilation to the lower 
hatches and the smokestacks are used 
as elevator shafts! 

At the pier the Tampa’s deck is 
without vibration, for unlike a 
steamer which keeps up steam in her 
boilers, the main engine of the 
Tampa, in port, is as dead as the 
engine of a parked automobile. 

At sea, the motorship is set on her 
course and is steered by hydraulically 
operated steering gear controlled by 
the gyroscope compass, relieving the 


helmsman for other duties. The 
great engine itself is enclosed and 
accessible by steel platforms which 
lead around it, but even in its casing 
its form reveals similarity to the en- 
gine of a motor car. 

All the power is generated in these 
giant cylinders and in them it is di- 
rectly transformed into mechanical 
energy. A flick of the wrist is all 
it takes to start the Tampa. The 
turning of a level directs compressed 
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ers, was in existence before the Civil 
War. 

So successful has the new engine 
proved that the company has recently 
disposed of the rights of its manu- 
facture in Holland which is quite 
contrary to the usual run of Diesel 
building, as Europe has supplied the 
design for most of the marine 
Diesels. 

One of the unusual features of this 
American Diesel is that the cylinders 
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air into one of the cylinders. The 
giant piston, unseen and in its casing, 
starts its stroke in the cylinder. 
There is a slight hiss as of escaping 
air, low throbbing of. the engine, and 
the ship is under way. 


In the engine of the Tampa the 
metal surface over which this water 
flows has been ribbed to cause the 
stream to hesitate slightly and thus 
absorb a greater volume of heat. 
Think how very much more elaborate 
the cooling system of a giant Diesel 
is than that of your automobile. In- 
deed, Diesel engineers have progres- 
sed further in their field than have 
automobile engineers. L. H. Morri- 
son, Secretary of the gas and oil 
division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, says the 
modern motor car engine is only 5 
per cent. efficient. 

The engine of the Tampa is the 
first double-acting Diesel wholly de- 
veloped in this country. The 
Worthington Corporation, the build- 
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The “Liberty Motor of the Seas.” 
The first American-built Diesel mo- 
tor built for the U. S. Shipping 
Board. A Diesel cylinder is shown 
on the left, and, above, one of the 
great pistons—forty times the size 
of an automobile engine’s piston. 


are of alloy steel which is tough and 
thin and so carries off the heat much 
more rapidly than the heavy cast iron 
cylinders used in the earlier types. 
The double-acting system is one 
where power is exerted at both ends 
of the piston. This is quite a de- 
velopment over the single-acting 
Diesel engine, or an automobile en- 
gine, where power is exerted at one 
end of the piston only. 

Captain P. P. Taylor said: “The 
Tampa is a marvel. When we ran to 
Bremerhaven, Germany, on our 
maiden trip, carrying 19,000 bales of 
cotton from Charlestown, tugs filled 
with some of the foremost Diesel 
engineers and shipping men of Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Holland came 
down to see the ship whose fame had 
preceded her. Whistles were blown 
and flags were flying to greet us. 

Big Money-Saver 

“She is a big money saver, too. 
Our standard crew is thirty-six men 
but we can run with thirty-two. A 
steamship of the same size will take 
forty-five to forty-seven men. Due 
to our smaller crew our wages are 
$121 daily, while wages on a steamer 
of the same size would be about $175 
per day. We carry fuel to carry us 
17,500 miles, so we can make a round 
trip with one bunkering of fuel and 
do not have to buy expensive fuel 
abroad. 

“We used about thirteen and a 
half tons a day as against something 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Applies Big Business Methods 
to Moving Picture Industry 


How John J. McGuirk, President of the Stanley Company of America, With 
Over 600 Theatres Under Its Control and Assets of $250,000,000 Views 
Future of the Industry—Now in Merger and Consolidation State— 
Public to Benefit by Economies 


of the Stanley Company of 

America, is now the titular mas- 
ter of a motion-picture colossus with 
over 600 houses’ under its control 
with combined assets of $250,000,- 
000. This makes him an outstanding 
figure in the entire enter- 


Je: J. McGUIRK, president 


By Harrison Goldsmith 


producing concern, all big firms. 

Applying the principles which 
made possible large-scale operations, 
economy and low cost to the con- 
sumer in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of goods, President Mc- 
Guirk hopes to stabilize what has al- 


a 


industries. It is the new trend. 

“Some of the current deals upon 
which I have been working were 
started seven years ago. It has taken 
a long time for some theatre owners 
to see the advantages of consolida- 
tion, but the uncertainties of the busi- 
ness are teaching their 





tainment field. 

Zukor and Fox, Lasky 
and Laemmle, Albee and 
Loew loom large. Less 
known to the masses, Mc- 
Guirk matches these lead- 
ers in power, and the 
Stanley Company is now 
second to none in the 
moving picture world. 

This company recently 
arranged to share with the 
West Coast 'Theatres, a 
Pacific Coast chain, the 
control of First National 
Pictures, one of the large 
producing organizations. 
Mr. McGuirk was elected 
president of First Na- 
tional a few weeks ago. 

In addition to this 
growth by consolidation 
the Stanley Company has 
a ~ $10,000,000 building 
program under way and 
expects to open sixteen 
additional theatres in Nor- 
thern New Jersey in the 
Fall. 

Additional mergers in 
process at the present 








own lesson. . 

“Since the entertain- 
ment trade depends direct- 
ly upon the goodwill of 
the customer, these reduc- 
tions in cost, when the re- 
organization of the. in- 
dustry is completed, wil) 
eventually be passed to 
the benefit of the public.” 

While McGuirk  pre- 
sides over millions, life 
for him did not begin as 
an entertainment. Fol- 
lowing the death of his 
father, necessity drove 
him to work, at the age of 
eight, in a Pittsburgh 
glass factory where he 
was paid 90 cents a day, 
of eleven hours. By six- 
teen, he was a skilled glass 
blower and blew some of 
the first electric light 
bulbs. 

McGuirk began to have 
trouble holding his job. 
He was a good enough 
craftsman to carry a 
union card, but, he was 
refused admission to the 








moment under the direc- 
tion of John J. McGuirk 
bringing under the con- 
trol of the Stanley Com- 
pany powerful important 
theatrical groupings, are: 
1. The Keith vaudeville 
circuit in the East. 
2. The Orpheum circuit, which oc- 
cupies a similar position in this 
field in the West. 
3. The B. S. Moss theatre organ- 
ization, strong Eastern group. 
These negotiations also bring under 
Stanley management the Keith-Or- 
pheum affiliated companies, Pathe 
Exchange, Producers Distributing 
Corporation and the Cecil B. DeMille 


John J. McGuirk 


President of the Stanley Company of America, and an 
outstanding figure in the entertainment field. As a result 
of natural growth, mergers and consolidations, the 
Company is now the largest organization in the 


Picture industry. 


ways been a gamble into a great busi- 
ness. 

“Screen drama merchandising,” 
said Mr. McGuirk, “has in the short 
period since its birth raced through 
the early stages of business develop- 
ment, individual ownership and 


severe competition and is now in the 
stage of merger and consolidation 
reached by most. great American 


ranks of organized labor 
because he was under 
eighteen, and since he was 
not a member of the local 
the men didn’t want him 
in the works. 

To end the disturbance 
the glass company made 
him a salesman in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois and Missouri, and after 
making good on the road he trans- 
ferred to a better job selling cigars. 
Distributing well-known brands and 
directing crews in breaking new ter- 
ritory, McGuirk tired of traveling 
and settled down to a cigar store in 
Norristown, Pa. 

Abe Sablosky was a foreman for 


Stanley 
moving 


18 
Gresch Brothers in that town when 


McGuirk sold their cigars. And 
Sablosky meandering between the 
nickelodeon he now owned and his 
home, stopped often to chat in Mc- 
Guirk’s store. He invited McGuirk 
to join him in buying two more nickel 
palaces in Wilmington. Out of this 
joint enterprise grew the firm of 
Sablosky and McGuirk, which ran 
theatres, did a booking business for 
small acts and kept widening the field 
of its activities. 

There was a theatre war in Read- 
ing. McGuirk abhors the waste of 
industrial conflict. He called on his 
competitor, Jules Mastbaum, upon 
whose death recently he became presi- 
dent of the Stanley Company. 

“We can make more money to- 
gether than by fighting each other,” 
said McGuirk. Mastbaum was will- 
ing to try co-operation. McGuirk 
discussed the details of the agree- 
ment. 

“A contract is not neces- 


“When we bought theatre sites in 
the early days,” said McGuirk, “all 
we thought of was the selection of a 
spot passed by the most people. But 
the city was growing fast and we had 
to forecast the trend of development. 

‘While Market Street east of 
Broad carried the traffic of a metrop- 
olis, Market Street west of Broad 
was a stagnant commercial back- 
water. Nothing but second-grade, 
small retail shops lined the street, but 
still we built the Stanton Theatre two 
blocks west. 

“Outsiders believed that the Stan- 
ley Company was gambling with its 
money. It was before the present 
great popularity of pictures. For the 
first six months, the Stanton showed 
red ink. We played up to the social 
elite. We photographed them stand- 
ing in line to buy tickets, snapped 
them coming to the performance and 
showed footage of local notables in 
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on the expenditures of patrons and 
pedestrians. Drug stores, soda foun- 
tains, shops selling candy, flowers and 
women’s specialties find survival 
easy in the shadow of a huge film 
theatre. 

“This experience leads easily to 
the conclusion that if a proper loca- 
tion is picked a house could make a 
business center where one did not 
exist before. And in opening our 
latest neighborhood house, the 
Ogontz, we selected a site on a 
double-tracked street lined with 
dwellings and broken only by a few 
absolutely essential enterprises like a 
chain grocery store, a drug store and 
the like. 

“A nearby junction of two main 
highways might have been more 
desirable, but there was an adjoining 
charitable institution which always 
sterilizes the growth of a business 
section in its immediate surround- 
ings. 

“The new theatre, open 








sary, McGuirk,” said Mast- 





baum. “I know all about 
you. Your word is good 
enough for me.” 

That combination prosper- 
ed as have all of the theat- 
rical unions which McGuirk 
has stitched together. Out 
of the fellowship and under- 
standing which grew up be- 
tween the partners came the 
Stanley Company of 
America... The depth of feel- 
ing in this association came 
to light in Jules Mastbaum’s 
will. A provision gave the 
associates, of whom Mc- 
Guirk was leader, the right 
to buy Mastbaum’s stock at 








as 


Guirk. 


Value of Friendships 


HE ability to form friend- 
ships, to make people be- 
lieve in you and trust you is one 
of the few absolutely fundamental 
qualities of success,” says Mr. Mc- 
“Selling, buying, nego- 
tiating are so much smoother and 
easier when the parties enjoy each 
other’s confidence. 
man who can make friends quickly 
will find that he will glide instead 
of stumble through life.” 


The young 


but a few months, is already 
the focal point of the section 
and its hundreds of blazing 
lights mark the center of a 
new shopping district, grow- 
ing fast. 

“I foresee that four large 
chains will link up most of 
the important theatres in the 
United States. This linkage 
will have all the advantages 
of big business, but the public 
will suffer none of the evils 
of monopoly. 

“The day in which any 
utility can be stupid enough 
to stir up the illwill of its 
customers is past and the 














their own price so that con- 
trol would remain in the 
hands of the original organizers of 
the company. 

When McGuirk was eighteen he 
had saved enough money to buy his 
first piece of real estate, a small home 
in Pittsburgh, which he still owns. In 
the Stanley Company he has been the 
real estate expert. He has selected 
almost all of the sites upon which the 
new theatres were built. His asso- 
ciates say that he makes no mistakes. 
While studies are made of transpor- 
tation facilities, probable neighbor- 
hood growth, parking area, etc., be- 
fore the purchase of a site, this data 
is not scientific enough, he feels, to 
eliminate the probability of error, and 
so his own judgment of where the 
people will come for diversion has 
supplemented investigations. 

Sometimes it has taken from six 
months to a year to make good his 
foresight but within that margin he 
has always been right. Just as in the 
merger negotiations, where he has 
taken the long view, McGuirk has 
been in the van in the selection of 
the largest Stanley houses in Phila- 
delphia. 


the news reel. Where the classes go 
the masses follow, and this helped to 
turn the tide towards the Stanton. 

“Then we built the Stanley, three 
blocks further west at 19th Street. 
Our judgment that east of Broad had 
reached its peak of development and 
that business must pass the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Station and flow 
westward was being confirmed, so 
that when the Stanley was projected 
we were not pioneering to the same 
extent. 

“By this time other methods were 
available for estimating the value of 
a site and new factors were develop- 
ed. The movement of people past 
the Stanley location was clocked. 
There was a subway exit near the 
Stanley as there was near the Stan- 
ton. Automobile transportation had 
become a factor and we had a wide 
street for parking. 

“Also about this time it became 
apparent that a big motion picture 
theatre open all day and showing de- 
sirable attractions has a_ pulling 
power of its own. Certain trades 
cluster around it quickly and live well 


theatrical business is so de- 
pendent on the public mood 
that it cannot afford to be 
outside of the sunshine of public con- 
fidence. 

“The producer creates the susten- 
ance of the theatre. Without his 
product, the play-houses would stay 
dark and starve. The assumption 
that the theatre-controlling corpora- 
tion would be able to dictate the price 
and bring ruin to the manufacturer 
of its food supply its not justified by 
experience. Stung badly once, the 
producer would not try again and the 
theatres would be killing the goose 
that lays their golden eggs. 

“A producer who does not like a 
price for a desirable picture can al- 
ways get a percentage arrangement 
which is fair to everybody. If he 
believes sufficiently in his product to 
gamble on it, the theatre is invariably 
willing to stake him to a trial. 

“The profits of the house depend 
entirely upon the enthusiasm and in- 
terest of the public. No theatre 


owner can afford to turn down any 
show which might bring an unusual 
influx of patrons to his place. 

“As a beneficial result of con- 
solidation of some producing: com- 
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panies, J foresee the eventual ending 
of competitive bidding for stars, di- 
rectors and administrators who are 
being paid salaries entirely out of line 
with those earned in any other busi- 
ness in the country. 


“An actor as good as the best gets 
$1,500 a week, and another actor, 
$15,000. This wide differential is 
not due to talent but to competitive 
bidding. 

“Several studios happened to want 
a young man who has been success- 
ful as manager and so his present 
salary is $350,000 a year. It takes 
a high-powered executive to be in 
the $100,000 class in other industries, 
even in this prodigal country, so that 
it is hardly likely that a manager can 
be worth $350,000 in the movies. 


“When there are three or four film 
theatre chains, this kind of airplan- 
ing will stop. Prices will not be lifted 
out of all proportion to value. Un- 
necessarily expensive theatres will 
not be built, there will be large sav- 
ings in purchases and better enter- 
tainment at a lower price. 


“Not only is the payment of such 
huge sums absurdly wasteful but the 
people who get this money so easily, 
spend it lavishly and it reacts badly 
upon the habits of the community 
with an undesirable effect. 


How Public Benefits 


“Horizontal organization permits 
purchasing economies, some of which 
are immediately ‘reflected in im- 
proved entertainment. A big theatre 
chain can provide for its patrons, acts 
and stars equal to the best in big- 
time vaudeville. It has strong bar- 
gaining power. In making contracts 
for a string of theatres it is possible 
to give the feature booking for five, 
ten or twenty weeks instead of one, 
and such multiplied purchasing power 
is not available to the owner of a 
single house.” 

Within the circle of movies Mc- 
‘Guirk is regarded as a negotiator and 
peacemaker. He is called from one 
end of the country to the other to 
settle booking battles, mediate theatre 
wars and preserve peace. 


There was trouble in the Middle 
West. A theatre owner defied the 
managers. He used only fifteen pic- 
tures a year when they thought that 
the town should be good for forty 
of their product. The big company 
put down $90,000 on a site and ar- 
ranged to spend another $250,000 on 
a theatre. If they went ahead both 
sides would lose. 


A hurry call was sent to McGuirk 
by the exhibitor. When he got 
through talking to both sides, the new 
house wasn’t built, and both parties 
were satisfied. 

McGuirk never lets go. Seven 
years have passed since he began one 


of the current series of consolida- 
tions. McGuirk believes time and 
logic are on his side, and he is con- 
tent to explain and argue and prove. 

“You can’t do. business continu- 
ously and successfully by out-smart- 
ing a man or tricking him,” said Mr. 
McGuirk. “There is no permanent 
gain in that method of dealing. Put 
all your cards on the table and al- 
though the man opposite you will 
maneuver, twist and evade he is at 
last compelled to see the honesty of 
your position and deal with you on 
that basis. 

“Chain theatre ownership gives 
such substantial and volume security 
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it is worth it, in public appreciation 
of our attention to community events. 

“The motion picture is an educa- 
tional force. While much criticism 
has been directed against the films, 
the percentage of pictures that has 
any taint of unwholesomeness is 
small and I believe, on the whole, 
pictures are a beneficial and uplift- 
ing force. 

“One striking é¢ffect which will be- 
come obvious in the near future is 
that American fashions will be dic- 
tated by Hollywood and not by Paris. 

“When I was on the Coast recently, 
I found that the world’s best fashion 
experts were being brought to movie- 

















The Stanley Theatre in Philadelphia, one of the 600 houses controlled by the 


Stanley Company. “I foresee,” says Mr. McGuirk, “that four large chains will 

link up most of the important theatres in the United States. This linkage will 

have all the advantages of big business but the public will suffer none of the evils 
of monopoly.” 


that bankers are willing to lend us 
80 cents on the dollar. When I first 
started in the amusement business it 


was not possible to get 10 cents on - 


the dollar. 

“It may seem difficult to run hun- 
dreds of theatres and be so remote 
from our hundreds of thousands of 
customers but besides the supervision 
of the district managers there is a 
constant check upon the operations 
of theatres in the letters which I re- 
ceive from the public. Each com- 
plaint is thoroughly investigated from 
the main office and the customer 
given satisfaction. 


A Valuable Asset 


“Public goodwill is one of our 
greatest assets. While the taking of 
local films was started to stimulate 
business at one house, this stunt has 
been extended to every town in 
which we own a screen. It is ex- 
pensive. In Philadelphia alone it 
costs $25,000 a year, but we believe 


land to design clothes for women, 
and I have no doubt that Hollywood 
will usurp Paris as the arbiter of 
what the best-dressed woman will 
wear. 

“The Stanley Company has been 
successful in obtaining the friendship 
of the public. This is a reflection of 
the condition existing among mem- 
bers of our own corporate family. 
All of the original executives, except 
those that have died, are still with us. 
I believe that fellowship and con- 
tented staffs create a spirit essential 
to successful business. 


“The ability to form friendships, 
to make people believe in you and 
trust you is one of the few absolutely 
fundamental qualities of ‘success. 
Selling, buying, negotiating are so 
much smoother and easier when the 
parties enjoy each other’s confidence. 
The young man who can make 
friends quickly will find that he will 


glide instead of stumble through 
life.” 
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WEN D. YOUNG, head of the 
American delegation to the 
Stockholm Congress of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, has 
many personal friends abroad. While 
he was in Europe on another occa- 
sion—to aid in 
formulating the 
Dawes Plan—he 
found time upon 
occasion to relax. 
Among the noted 
men of Paris in 
the circles touched 
by Mr. Young and 
General Dawes 
was Leon Sazie, noted French novel- 
ist, author of “Zigomar,” popular 
book and photo-play. Mr. Sazie, a 
charter member of the Alpine Club, 
knowing that the Americans were in- 
terested in overcoming international 
barriers, told Mr. Young an amusing 
story, much to the point, as showing 
the groundlessness of ordinary pre- 
judice. 
' Mr. Sazie was a pioneer in estab- 
lishing the belvederes on the high 
reaches of the Alps, where climbers 
now find rest and refreshment. 
“But I did not succeed without op- 
position,” Mr. Sazie told Mr. Young. 
“The dairymen in those high Alpine 
valleys opposed the building of the 
belvederes, saying that among the 
people they would attract would be 
American and British tourists so 
strangely dressed that the cows and 
nanny goats staring at them in as- 
tonishment would forget to feed, and, 
in consequence, would fail to yield 
the normal and necessary flow ‘of 
milk!” 


66TN conferring the Langley Med- 
all on Col. Lindbergh,” said 
John Hays Hammond, who was 
chairman at Washington, of the Re- 
ception Committee, “the Smithsonian 
Institution imparted particular em- 
phasis to the high and permanent 
character of honor earned by the 
trans-Atlantic navigator of the air.” 
Dr. C. G. Abbott, active Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, fit- 
tingly mentioned that Professor 
Langley had had the audacity to be- 
lieve in the practicability of flying 
when nearly all other men were ridi- 
culing it, and that this pioneer had 
risked his own reputation as a sci- 
entist and president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science by launching airplane models 
mechanically controlled from heights 
at: Washington. 

















“Some of the criticism of Langley 
can be recalled by people not yet 
old. One of the New York papers, 
particularly cynical in its attacks, re- 
marked that the pioneer aviator of the 
Smithsonian was the most patient 
man in America, having waited 
twenty years for a favorable wind.” 


N inquisitive individual asked 
Charles A. Lindbergh, son of 
the late Congressman Lindbergh of 
radical leanings, whether he was a 
Republican or a Democrat. 
The diplomatic young Colonel is 
said to have replied: 


“When you are ten thousand feet 
up in the air there doesn’t appear to 
be much difference between a Re- 


publican and a Democrat—they look 
alike.” 


F L. MAYTAG, builder of the 
¢ Maytag Washer, is known for 
his unswerving determination to do 
the thing he sets out to do. Through- 
out his long and interesting business 
career, he has never considered fail- 
ure or defeat. 

When the first 
Maytag Gyrafoam 
Washer was built 
Mr. Maytag con- 
fronted the task 
of selling his deal- 
ers, not only on 
the new washer, 
but on the new 
washing principle. This was a job 
for a master salesman. 

He took one of the washers to 
the Pacific Coast and said as he 
started, “I won’t come back until I’ve 
sold a carload.” 


The factory and home office men 
looked at one another with some 
skepticism. 

A week passed. Two days more, 
and a wire was received that he was 
coming back, bringing an order for a 
carload, sold to one man. Incident- 
ally, this small dealer developed into 
one of the big exclusive Maytag dis- 
tributors on the Western Coast. 

Mr. Maytag immediately aband- 
oned the manufacture of old-type 
washers. His associates were non- 
plussed at what most certainly seemed 
a suicidal act. In less than a year 

















his wisdom and foresight stood re- 
vealed. 

The demand for the new Maytag 
washer was such that the factory had 


to be enlarged. Sales of the old 
washer in 1920 were $1,000,000. 
Sales of the new type in 1921 were 
$2,000,000. Last year they totalled 
$53,000,000, 40 per cent. of the 
washing machines sold in the United 


States. 
A FRIEND of R. A. Long, 
chairman of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, says that foresight 
is an outstanding characteristic of this 
76-year old “youth” who, beginning 
with a small retail lumber yard in 
1875, has devel- 
oped the largest 
company of its 





kind operating 
under a_ single 
management. 


After his first 
yard at Colum- 
bus, Kansas, Mr. 
Long began ac- 
quiring yards in the West and South- 
west, along the railroads as they be- 
gan to open up Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and Texas. In the 
’90’s the company began manufac- 
turing, acquiring timber holdings in 
the South, and became known as the 
largest producer of Southern Pine. 

The company was the first (1919) 
to trade-mark and nationally adver- 
tise lumber. It then began to oper- 
ate in Pacific Northwest woods, off- 
setting the depletion of the company’s 
yellow pine in the South, and per- 
petuating the Long-Bell organization. 

The company went ahead rapidly. 
To-day its operations in the Pacific 
Northwest are among the largest in 
the world. 


The building of Longview, Wash- 
ington, a modern city of 12,000 and 
but four years old this Summer, was 
due to the plan of Mr. Long and his 
associates to build a city in which 
employees in his and other industries 
would gladly live. He has given more 
than a million dollars of his personal 
fortune to improve and beautify 
Longview. 

If complimented upon his fore- 
sight Mr. Long says: “Anybody 
can possess foresight if he will first 
look backwards. Also, he must take 
care of the present before he at- 
tempts to go ahead. Foresight is 
merely learning lessons from the 
past, meeting the needs of the pres- 
ent, and from the lessons of the past 
and present anticipating the needs of 
the future. 
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to be 


Dispossessed 


by 


J. P. Morgan! 


By Bob Davis 


many men to be fired bodily by 

the head of the House of Mor- 
gan from an office upon which the 
rent has been paid in advance. It 
was not the habit of that great finan- 
cier to do anything precipitate, at 
least in matters involving the vested 
right of individuals. 

I doubt if during his entire career 
he ever caused anyone the embarrass- 
ment he caused me or suffered more 
from the consequences of a boomer- 
ang of his own ing. 

I now invite the reader to come 
with me to the seventh floor of the 
Metropolitan Life Building on Madi- 
son Square on the night of November 
4th, 1899, where the National Re- 
publican Committee had its head- 
quarters. 

McKinley of Ohio and Bryan of 
Nebraska had come to grips for the 
second time and the bad guessers in 
the Democratic Party were issuing 
counter bulletins against the good 
guessers in the Republican Party 
concerning the will of the people. 

Each faction was confident that 
the Lord had sent weather that guar- 
anteed an early and a large vote, but 
as usual it became necessary for the 
sun to set before the prophets could 
cash in, 

Among the most confident of the 
Bryan supporters was the New York 
Journal. Its plans for covering the 
election returns were complete in 
every detail. 

Bulletins were to be flashed all 
over the city, fireworks burned and 
brass bands let loose without reserve. 


E is not within the experience of 


How it Feels 


A large staff of 
analytical ex- 
perts was in- 
stalled in the edi- 
torial rooms to 
spill acid on the 
returns and explain the answer to the 
palpitant populace. 


On the sacred seventh floor occu- 
pied by the Central Committee the 
Journal had succeeded in renting a 
room into which telephones, telegraph 
instruments, typewriters, etc., had 
been installed preparatory to wrest- 
ing from that holy of holies all the 
details of the Republican downfall 
which were supposed to pour in from 
numerous States. 


Election Night in the 90's 


It fell to my lot to see that the 
wires were kept hot with the ill tid- 
ings from G. O. P. strongholds. I 
had a staff of two trained reporters 
and one telegraph operator. The Re- 
publican lackeys similarly occupied 
looked upon us as outlanders. 


The flower and chivalry of the 
McKinley adherents began to show 
up about nightfall, swarming through 
headquarters pulling and hauling at 
John S. Clarkson, who fell back on 
the returns from a certain New Eng- 
land State. “As Vermont goes, so 
goes the nation: McKinley, 42,569, 
Bryan, 12,849.” The Eastern States 
began to send in Republican plurali- 
ties at an early hour. 

The South, true to form, stuck to 
the Nebraskan even better than in the 
campaign of 1896. 









The late J. Pierpont Morgan 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin showed McKinley pluralities 
from the earliest returns; New York 
State came down to the Bronx with 
a noise like thunder ; New Jersey got 
on the telephone with ample guaran- 
tees that McKinley was not slipping 
in that State. Colorado was running 
ahead of 1896 nearly four to one. 


The mysterious grapevine service 
which seems to carry nothing but 
rumors was flinging its messages on 
the circumnambient ether and stirring 
up the animals in the Republican 
menagerie. From all quarters of the 
city they trooped into the Metropol- 
itan Life Building, emitting cries of 
Joy. 

Fugitive figures from the Far West 
all indicated a walk-in for the Ohio 
statesman. Et tu Nebraska, which 
gave indications of discarding Bryan 
—which she did. 


The courageous little company of 
Journal men got sweat in their eyes 
looking for some encouraging Demo- 
cratic signs; but as the night grew 
apace and the figures began to pile 
up, the fires of hope died. 


By eleven o’clock the Republican 
aurora borealis was shimmering on 
the whole horizon and the press of 
the country was conceding the elec- 
tion of McKinley. 
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At this juncture in the proceedings 
a caterer announced that collation was 
being served on the fifth floor. The 
lords and ladies were invited to par- 
take. Society folk began to appear 
and the banquet hall soon became a 

y nucleus of persons listed in the 
Social Register. The wives of the 
committeemen and the Republican 
leaders arrived with their escorts in 
carriages. 

By midnight the celebration was in 
full blast. 


I called up the Journal people to 
announce that I had nothing of suffi- 
cient importance to cause them to 
stop the press, and dove headlong into 
the repast, seeking what I could 
gather as an aftermath. Mrs. Mark 
Hanna was among the guests and in 
a delightful mood. I besought an 
expression of opinion from the lady. 


“You may say to the Journal, for 
me,” she said, “that I forgive Homer 
Davenport for his outrageous car- 
toons in which he depicts Mr. Hanna 
wearing an ill-fitting suit of the dol- 
lar design. Let bygones be bygones.” 
There was no room in the columns 
next day for anything that smacked 
of forgiveness. They were crowded 
with explanations, however. 


When the gaiety was at its height 
J. Pierpont Morgan, founder of the 
House of Morgan, surrounded by a 
retinue of kindred and sympathetic 
souls, suddenly arrived, shook hands 
with the powers and disappeared in 
the direction of the seventh floor. 


There was an expression on his 
face that betokened a wholesale sat- 
isfaction at the result. He declined, 
however, to express, at least to me, 
any opinions concerning the effect 
upon business of the Republican 
landslide that had swept across the 
country and smashed the free silver 
chariot in which Mr. Bryan went to 
his destruction. 


The New Tenant 


Toward one o'clock, weary of the 
tumult and the shouting, I selected a 
sterling coffee spoon from the serv- 
ice and placed it in my vest pocket 
as a souvenir of the great earth- 
quake, after which I wended my way 
upstairs to the Journal’s leased head- 
quarters, where I had parked my 
overcoat and umbrella. 


Much to my astonishment the door 
was guarded by a doorman who 
wanted to know my business. 

With that commanding assurance 
that becomes a tenant entering his 
own castle, I swept him aside and 
crossed the threshold. 

The Janus at the gate followed me 
in but not fast enough to detain me. 
The spectacle that met my eyes was 
one seldom accorded a pauper. Mr. 
Morgan was seated in my revolving 
chair bending over the desk and writ- 
ing a telegram. The telegrapher’s 
table and the three remaining chairs 


were occupied by others whom I did 
not know. 

On the window sill sat two multi- 
millionaires smoking cigars. 

The air was filled with the perfume 
of Havana tobacco. 

The great financier and art collec- 
tor looked up from his pad, fixing his 
gaze on me. 

I wondered at the time what usu- 
ally happened when those penetrating 
eyes met the uncertain glance of a 
potential borrower. He just about 
hypnotized me. 


Cross-Examined by J. P. 

“What do you want?” he asked 
finally in a deep but not unpleasant 
voice, discarding his pencil and lean- 
ing back in his chair. 

“My coat and umbrella,” I replied, 
stepping into a corner where I recov- 
ered my possessions. The doorman 
made bold to escort me off the prem- 
ises. I sidestepped him and remained. 

“What else?” asked J. P. 

“Some cigars.” 

“Help yourself. There’s a box.” 

“If you don’t mind, they are too 
strong for me. I prefer my own. 
Would you be so kind—” 

“This room is engaged,” he inter- 
rupted, somewhat ruffled. 

" as to let me into that left- 
hand drawer,” I continued, approach- 
ing the desk. “They are mild and 
agreeable to me.” 

Opening the drawer I removed five 
nickel cigars that I had purchased 
earlier in the evenjgp at Mr. Schulte’s 
Park Row establishment, the first in 
his now transcontinental chain of 
tobacco stores. Mr. Morgan cast a 
critical eye on my plebeian punks. 

His nostrils distended involuntar- 
ily, as I lighted one and placed the 
remainng four in my vest pocket 
alongside the souvenir spoon. 
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“Is there anything else I can do 
for you?” he inquired, closing the 
drawer. “If not... .” The gesture 
was one of dismissal. 

It was somewhat embarrassing to 
be thrown out summarily by a mil- 
lionaire poacher—after what had hap- 
pened earlier in the evening. 

“It is perfectly true, Mr. Morgan,” 
I said, with due deference to his 
years and his genteel associates, “that 
this room is engaged, but by your 
humble servant. It was leased for me 
only and the rent was paid in ad- 
vance. And your friends are wel- 
come to its use with the entire equip- 
ment. Recent events, with which 
you are doubtless familiar, render it 
undesirable for any purpose. Please 
make yourself at home here—with 
the compliments of The New York 
Journal. Good night.” 


All’s Well That Ends Well 

Let it not be said that Morgan 
lacked a sense of humor. Quite the 
contrary. He arose from his chair 
and extended his hand. 

“My apologies. There was no in- 
tention to dispossess you. I was told 
to take any empty room I found on 
the seventh floor.” 

“And welcome,” I answered, with 
genuine cordiality. “I am leaving 
anyhow, and will be absent at least 
four years.” 

He passed the cigars again and I 
accepted without further pride or pre- 
judice an eight-inch masterpiece, 
which served as a substitute for the 
five cent “Schulte Special.” 

Under the Republican stars I 
strolled across Madison Square in- 
dustriously puffing J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s dollar cigar and exhaling blue 
Havana smoke like a_ primeval 
dragon. 

Once to every man! 


Curtailed Output and Its Cost 


NE of the results of a limitation 
O of factory output through con- 
certed plan and agreement of the 
workers is to increase the cost of 
producing the goods. 

This is one of the difficult things 
to make clear to operatives: That 
whatever increase of wages results 
from artificially limiting the quantity 
of production, the benefits are wiped 
out by the higher prices certain to 
ensue. 

If this practice is employed in 
union plants, said N. J. Stone, the 
economist, and there are non-union 
plants in the same industry, in which 
such practice does not prevail, the 
effect is first to raise the price of the 
union product as against the non- 
union, with the consequence that 
sooner or later some of the union 
concerns will have to choose between 
going out of business or attempting 
to break the union. 


Some of the union concerns then 


survive either because of the demand 
for union products, or because of 
other advantages, such as demand for 
its particular product, or through 
high managerial ability, or superior 
capital resources, etc. 

To that extent the cost of living 
will be increased and in so far as 
workers may be the chief consumers 
of the goods, it will mean that the 
cost of living for other workers has 
been increased. Mr. Stone holds that 
anything that reduces the total of 
consumable goods or which makes it 
necessary to spend more labor to pro- 
duce the same quantity of goods re- 
duces the total wealth of the com- 
munity. and leaves less of the good 
things of life to go around and is, 
therefore, a step backward. 

The conclusion is that the high- 
road to an ever brighter lot for labor 
lies along the landmarks of greater 
efficiency, reduced waste and lower 
costs of production and distribution 
of merchandise.—M. K. Young. 
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How to Do Your Own 
Business Forecasting 


Measuring Profits or the Trend of Profits—What Happens at Peaks of Booms and 


at Bottoms of Depressions 


By Paul Clay 


Chief Economist, Moody's Investors Service 


HE sources and movements of 

profits are completely interre- 

lated with the matter of prices. 
In this discussion we have in mind 
especially the profits of industrial and 
manufacturing concerns, because 
manufacturing is the dominant in- 
dustry of this country, especially in 
regard to the prosperity of investors 
and corporations. Besides this, the 
profits of transportation and other 
businesses tend in a general way to 
move parallel to those of manufac- 
turing. 

This discussion, 
then, applies gen- 
erally to our whole 
industrial system, 
but especially to 
manufacturing. 

Now the par- 
ticular importance 
of price relations 
lies in the fact 
that the cost of 
materials is by far 


can prevent this wide extension of 
manufacturing prosperity to other in- 
dustries. 

However, economic conditions are 
never normal, either at the crest of 
a boom or at the bottom of a depres- 
sion. Consequently, at both ends of 
the main movements this ordinary 
dominance of gross margins (mean- 
ing always value added by manufac- 
ture) is swept away and the normal 
rule is reversed. There is no simple 
standard for measuring profits or the 
trend of profits; and here again, the 
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large way, protits 
are influenced by 
the difference be- 
tween the costs of 
materials and the 
values of the finished products. 

This difference, in census parlance, 
is called “value added by manufac- 
ture.” In 1919, for instance, the costs 
of materials in our manufacturing 
industries, as a whole, were equival- 
ent to 59.9 per cent. of the value of 
products, while wages amounted to 
only 16.9 and salaries 4.6 per cent. 
thereof. 


One can fairly say, then, that or- 
dinarily margins of profit are narrow 
or wide according as the gap or 
margin between cost of materials and 
value of products is narrow or wide. 
A wide gross margin—value added by 
manufacture—means not only that 
manufacturing profits are large, but 
also that trade is so active as to swell 
the profits of transportation com- 
panies, trading concerns, public utili- 
ties, professional men and even agri- 
culture—if general conditions are 
normal. It is only the abnormal that 


Labor dear and inefficient at the top of 
booms— 





reversal of ordinary economic rules 
is due to the psychological factors in 
the case. 

As a matter of fact, at the crest 
of an industrial boom, when realized 
profits are at their maximum, the 
gross margins are narrowest; and, at 
the bottom of a depression, when 
realized profits are at their minimum, 
the gross margins are widest—meas- 
uring these margins by the excess of 
the prices of finished goods over the 
spot prices of the raw materials at 
the same moment. 

It seems at first incomprehensible 
that current profits can be greatest 
when gross margins are at their min- 
imum, and smallest when gross mar- 
gins are at their maximum; but this 
is, nevertheless, the habitual fact of 
experience. We have compiled for a 
series of years the monthly prices of 
seventeen leading manufactured pro- 


Cheap and efficient in 


depressions. 


ducts and also of the chief raw ma- 
terials used in making them; and we 
have found that at the peak of a 
boom, raw material prices habitual- 
ly rise so far as to be very close to 
finished goods prices, whereas, at the 
bottom of a depression, raw material 
prices have fallen so far below fin- 
ished goods prices as to make gross 
margins abnormally wide. 

During the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, the dates when these gross mar- 
gins were the ‘narrowest, were: 
March, 1923; August, 1920; Novem- 
ber, 1917; No- 
vember, 1912; Oc- 
tober, 1909; De- 
cember, 1906, and 
October, 1902. 
These were the 
very times when 
profits, in general, 
were at their 
maximum. The 
approximate his- 
tory of profits cap 
readily be traced 
by anyone, since 
the records of na- 
tional bank earn- 
ings and railway 
earnings go back 
for many years, 
while those of the 
U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration go back to 1901 inclusive. 


The dates when these gross mar- 
gins, according to spot prices, were 
the very widest, were July, 1921; 
December, 1914; May, 1908; and 
June, 1904. Here again we have the 
same contrast, for these were the 
very times when the profits current- 
ly realized by manufacturing and 
other corporations were at their mini- 
mum. In brief, strange as it may 
seem, realized profits are at their 
minimum when gross margins based 
on spot prices are the best, and are at 
their maximum when ‘these gross 
margins are at their worst. What, 
then, is the cause of this surprising 
relationship? 

There is no single cause and the 
explanations are largely psychologi- 
cal. First, we must consider the fact 
that raw material prices move faster 
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in either direction than do finished 
goods prices. During booms, both go 
up together, while in depressions, 
both go down together ; but habitually 
the raw material quotations move the 
more rapidly. 

The psychology of this truth is that 
there is less resistance to price changes 
in raw materials than to those in 
finished goods, because, broadly 
speaking, the latter are sold to the 
public, while the former are sold to 
manufacturers and dealers. These 
business men do not resist price 
changes if only a satisfactory profit 
remains. 

What happens at the peak of a 
boom is that these business men be- 
come alarmed at a seeming shortage 
of raw materials, or else they be- 
come enthusiastic over a huge public 
demand for their finished goods, in 
either of which cases they buy raw 
materials so aggressively as to bid 
the prices thereof way up, and seri- 
ously reduce gross margins. This 
is just what happened at the peaks 
of all the booms above mentioned. 

Manifestly, the over-buying is, it- 
self, in any such case, the direct re- 
sult of over-confidence. 


Shortages of raw materials are 
nearly all imaginary; and a huge 
general public demand for goods, 
whenever it occurs, is nearly always 
the expression of extravagant buying 
on credit. The business manager, 
then, if he were guided by the logical 
powers which he unquestionably 
possesses, instead of by the sentiment 
of over-confidence, would at such 
times refrain from excessive buying 
of raw materials. 


Why Profits Vary 


Owing to this inflation of inven- 
tories, manufacturers and dealers 
habitually enter a business depression 
with too large a stock of raw mate- 
rials; and the slump in the demand 
causes these to decline more rapidly 
than finished goods. The public buy- 
ing of goods changes with extreme 
slowness, with the result that prices 
thereof decline only moderately. 
Then, as soon as it becomes quite 
clear that a trade depression is really 
at hand, the business manager does 
not buy materials, even up to his re- 
duced requirements; and these fears 
of his make a further sharp cut in 
the demand. Accordingly, raw prod- 
ucts slump in price, and by the time 
the bottom of a depression is reached, 
gross margins are very fat indeed— 
according to spot prices. Realized 
profits simultaneously are at their 
minimum. 

Thus, we find that in respect to the 
peaks of booms and the bottoms of 
depressions, realized profits vary in- 
versely to gross margins; at least, in 
direction of movement, though not 
necessarily in quantity. In normal 


times, on the other hand, realized 
profits tend to vary directly with 
gross margins. 

The inverse variation at the peaks 
and bottoms is due, primarily, to the 
over-confidence and  over-buying 
around the peak, but partly also to the 
fear and under-buying around the 
bottom of a depression. The normal 
direct variation may be attributed to 
economic causes, while the inverse 
variation, at the extremes of move- 
ments may be attributed to psycho- 
logical causes. 
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Hence, the first cause of smallness 
of realized profits, along with fatness 
of gross margins, may be found in 
the inventory losses which usually oc- 
cur in depressions. 

Second in importance, no doubt, 
is the decrease in profits consequent 
upon idleness of capacity. It is usual 
in a year of major depression for 
twenty to thirty per cent. of a manu- 
facturing capacity to stand idle. This 
means that the overhead expenses 
weigh heavily upon the reduced num- 
ber of units of output. In 1919 these 

















The forecaster who observes only the sun does not see the gathering storms. 


Next to raw materials, the largest 
operating expense is the cost of labor, 
and here again, we find the unex- 
pected. Labor is the cheapest and 
most efficient at the bottoms of de- 
pressions when realized profits are 
the smallest ; and it is the dearest and 
most inefficient at the tops of booms 
when realized profits are the greatest. 
Labor tends to become efficient and 
productive when unemployment in- 
creases, and inefficient and unpro- 
ductive when the demand for men is 
the greatest. 


Let us now answer the question 
how it is possible in a year like 1921, 
with labor cheap and gross margins 
wide, for realized profits to be small. 
The point should be emphasized that 
at the bottoms of depressions and at 
the peaks of booms these two great 
main factors in the making of profits 
—gross margins and labor costs—are 
offset and over-shadowed by other 
factors which are ordinarily not very 
important. In the first place, the wide 
gross margin between the spot prices 
of materials and the current values 
of finished goods at the bottom of a 
depression does not help the manu- 
facturer or dealer; because they ac- 
quire a big inventory of raw mater- 
ials months previous at much higher 
prices. 


overhead expenses in the manufac- 
turing industries of the United States 
were probably equivalent to about 
7.2 per cent. of the value of the out- 
put and in 1921 to about 10.3 per 
cent. 


Next should be mentioned the re- 
duction of profits by bad debts or 
doubtful receivables. In 1921 there 
was a huge increase in the defaulted 
liabilities of failed concerns; and be- 
sides this, it is uncertain what amount 
of frozen receivables were charged 
off from the books of creditor cor- 
porations. 


Realized profits are further cut 
down, in spite of wide gross margins 
at such times, by the large charges to 
depreciation and obsolescence. So 
long as a boom continues, there is al- 
ways hope of utilizing obsolete items 
of inventory and plant; but when the 
sharp demand subsides, this hope dis- 
appears. Furthermore, a management 
is almost as willing to show a large 
deficit as a small one, with the result 
that it frequently takes advantage of 
a depression, when deficits are general 
to charge off obsolete plant and in- 
ventory. In a boom year, on the 
other hand, inventory profits often 
creep into the income account. 

During normal years increased 
profits are typically due to wider 
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gross margins or smaller labor cost 
per unit or higher operating effic- 
iency. But, if we pass from a year of 
acute depression to a boom year, we 
find a great deal of the unexpected 
which illustrates the foregoing prin- 
ciples. From-1921 to 1923, for ex- 
ample, gross margins, as above de- 
fined, decreased about 20 per cent.— 
based on spot prices in both instances 
—and labor costs increased. 

In spite, however, of the higher 
costs of labor and materials in 1923, 
realized profits were much the larger. 
Probably, the final net profit in man- 
ufacturing in 1923 was equivalent to 
about 10.8 per cent. of the value of 
the output, as compared with about 
4 per cent. average in 1921. The im- 
provement was due in the main to the 
larger turnover and to the disappear- 
ance of inventory losses, bad debts, 
idle plant capacity and extra charges 
for depreciation and obsolescence. 


Movement of Profits 


There are, too, some minor princi- 
ples regarding the movement-of. prof- 
its which ought to be kept in mind. 
Referring now to realized profits, the 
margins thereof tend to increase or 
diminish in parallel lines with the 
volume of turnover. 

Within reasonable limits, profits 
ordinarily tend to rise and fall in par- 
allel lines with raw material prices ; 
not inversely. One is in the habit 
of thinking that as raw materials be- 
come cheaper, profits increase and 
vice versa; but this is not ordinarily 
true. It is not, because the typical 
rise in raw materials is due to such a 
good demand for manufactured 
products, such rising prices, that the 
manufacturer bids higher for the raw 
materials and stilt makes a larger 
profit. It is when these materials go 
up on account of their own statistical 
position, instead of in response to 
demand from the manufacturer, that 
they tend to cut down the profits of 
the latter. 


High-risk and Low-risk Margins 


Finally, the student of profits 
should bear in mind the distinction 
between high-risk and low-risk mar- 
gins of profit, meaning this time ac- 
tually realized margins. The high- 
risk margin is that wherein there is 
no economic relationship between the 
prices of the chief raw material and 
those of the manufactured product 
made therefrom. 

For example, the maker of cotton- 
seed products is dependent upon the 
size of the cotton crop as to the prices 
he must pay for the cottonseed, and 
dependent as to the prices he can get 
for his finished products upon the 
value of competing products made 
from animal fats. Now there is no 
relation at all between animal fats and 
the size of the cotton crop, so that 
this is a high-risk margin, subject to 


Two-Line Editorials 


The stock market aped Lindbergh 
by flying high. 
+ € 8 
Those who bought cotton at the 
bottom now have 50 per cent. profit. 
2 2 


Good oil stocks look the least 
watery. 
* Ok x 
Was it by putting his ear to the 
ground that Cal. heard the call of 
the West? 
* * * 
The Mississippi cannot drown the 
South’s progress. 
* * Ok 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion seems determined to derail the 
mergers under way. 
* * * 


July and August are good months 
for pep-producing sales conventions. 
e #8 


The soft coal strike is proving 
harder on the miners than on busi- 
NCSS. 

* * * 

There come times when cash in the 

bank is an excellent commodity. 
* * * 

Remember Commodore Vander- 
bilt’s axiom: “No man ever went 
broke taking a profit.” 

* * * 

Shipping, long at low ebb, is rising 

a little. 
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Real estate booms in most places 
are now leaking. 
e's 
Are Canadian-Detroit commuters 
immigrants? ’Tis to laugh! 
* * * 

It doesn’t look a good time to part 
with one job before landing another. 
. a= 

The radical rise in agricultural 
prices has done more in a few weeks 
than the radicals in Washington could 
do in many moons. 

“oe 

“$600,000,000 Surplus Breaks U. 
S. Records.” Secretary Mellon is a 
treasure. 

‘| 2s : 

Attune your vacation to the pros- 
pect of a stiff fight for business in 
the Fall. 

‘ -: @ 

Panama Canal receipts are boom- 

ing. Encouraging. 
* * * 

How much longer can Baldwin Lo- 
comotive stock go on high—with the 
plant running at 20 per cent. of 
capacity? 

a oe 
Chain store trade is still stretching. 
+ *- 2 


Could Lindbergh be called the 
“Kernal” of trans-Atlantic aviation? 
. 2:4 

Make the second half of the year 
count for more than the first! 








violent and uncontrollable changes. 

On the other hand, in the packing 
business and the petroleum refining 
business we see low-risk margins of 
profit. The packers are the greatest 
buyers of meat animals, with the re- 
sult that their own buying has a huge 
influence upon the prices. thereof. 
Likewise, the mammoth oil refining 
corporations are the heaviest buyers 
of crude petroleum, so that they have 
some power to depress the crude mar- 
ket by withdrawing from it. 

In these two instances, therefore, 
the raw materials and the related 
finished products tend to fluctuate in 
parallel lines, substantially reducing 
any risk of violent changes in the 
margin of profit. 

In the United States the forecaster 
should judge the future of profits 
largely from a manufacturing basis. 

During normal years profits are 
governed mainly by variations in 
costs of materials, gross margins and 
operating efficiency. Even in normal 
years, wages increase in parallel lines 
with profits; and when labor costs 
per unit diminish, it is owing to the 
higher efficiency of equipment and 
management. Another normal rule 
is that realized margins tend to rise 


and fall with the volume of turnover. will 





At the peaks of booms we habitu- 
ally witness a runaway advance in 
raw material prices, and at the bot- 
toms of depressions, a runaway de- 
cline. Hence, according to the spot 
quotations, gross margins are the 
widest when realized profits are the 
smallest and vice versa. 


Accordingly, an extremely narrow 
margin or gap between the costs of 
raw materials and the values of 
finished goods may be regarded as an 
almost certain forecast of a slump in 
profits, prices and prosperity. Like- 
wise, an extremely wide gross margin 
appears from experience to be a sure 
forecast of a long and general rise 
in realized profits and in prices. The 
narrow spot gross margin foreshad- 
Ows pessimism and depression be- 
cause it means that the business man- 
ager who figures his next quarter’s 
program finds his material costs so 
high that he can scarcely make a 
profit. pups? 

By similar reasoning, the wide 
gross margin foreshadows optimism, 
even in times like 1921, when for the 
moment, pessimism is rampant. 


This is the fifth of a series on 
Business Forecasting. The sixth 
appear in an early issue. 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By B. C. Forbes 


An alert salesman remarked the other day that he does 
best on very rainy days. He finds that he then has less 
competition. It is easier to get in to see prospects and 
customers. And often they are less rushed. Not a few 
salesmen, he states, move around very 


—— little during rain storms. They pre- 
aan fer to get together in a hotel parlor 


or bedroom and have a good time. 
In many lines Summer is traditionally the dull season. 
Many an organization then relaxes its sales efforts on the 
lazy assumption of “What’s the use?” 

That way lies, not progress, but retrogression. In- 
stead of succumbing to inertia, why not take advantage 
of slackened competition and go after business with re- 
doubled energy? The tortoise won because the hare fell 
asleep. Many business hares have the habit of napping 
during July and August. This provides opportunity for 
go-getters to push ahead. 

Make up your mind to avoid slumping this Summer. 


x * * 


Most winners learned how to be losers. 
x * * 


Business leaders tell you in whispers that the radicals 
in Congress are laying their heads together to start 
trouble at the next session of Congress. A determined 
_drive is going to be made, it is said, for more govern- 
ment regulation and for government 


eek ean. ownership. Public utilities, it is 
TO CAUSE agreed, will have to bear the brunt of 
TROUBLE 


the opening attack. The radicals 
plan next to bring their artillery to bear upon other in- 
dustries. 

Some of our men of large affairs are seriously per- 
turbed. They fear that such attacks will precipitate un- 
‘gettlement and gravely shake business confidence. That 
the radicals will make much noise is entirely probable. 
That they will succeed in getting to first base is entirely 
improbable. All the signs are that the majority of 
- American citizens to-day have greater confidence in the 
men who have headed our industrial prosperity than in 
trouble-raising politicians. Farmers may conceivably 
lend a responsive ear to propounders of political pana- 
ceas for their troubles, but workers enjoying the best 
real wages ever known are unlikely to endorse anything 
calculated to injure their pay-envelopes. 

If and when radicals start to rant, our responsible men 
of affairs should promptly come forward and frankly 
champion the cause of business, employment and pros- 


perity. 


x * * 


The heavyweight weighs his words. 


The president of one of the largest manufacturing 
companies in America met the president of another com- 
pany who had just awarded a very important order to 
the manufacturer’s chief rival. “Why didn’t you give us 

. : 
mat cee your order? We could have filled it 


MAKE THEM as satisfactorily as anybody in the 
BUT CAN'T <1 i 
ek ae country,” was the greeting of the 


manufacturer. “You can make them, 
yes. But you don’t know how to sell them,” came the 
reply. The manufacturer paused. “I think you're right. 
I’m going to dig into it immediately,” he commented. 
A talk with the purchaser brought out that the com- 
pany he gave the order to was very human, that the head 
of the sales department and his associates maintained very 
close and friendly relations with customers and were 
always ready, even eager, to come and talk things over 
so as to make certain that the buyer would get exactly 
what his needs required. “The other company cannot 
be licked as manufacturers,” he told me. “But they 
aren’t in it when it comes to the art of salesmanship, to 
cultivating cordial relations with customers and pros- 
pects. They are scientific, all right. But they don’t 
know nearly as well how to handle the human equation.” 
Does this condition exist in your organization? 


* -* 


Yow’re not a success until you can find a market, an 
outlet. 


*x* * x 


The truly brave scorn bravado. 


=. * 
Are you investing in human goodwill? 
tee 


More and more itt 1s the winning personality that wins 
promotion. 
es 


Norvell Hawkins, early master sales manager of De- 
troit, took keen and sympathetic interest in a movement 
to give employment to released convicts. The story told 
is that his own home was thoroughly robbed before the 
experiment was very old: The crime 


EVEN 

CONVICT was reported by the newspapers. One 
Woseaean of the ex-convi a 
RESPONDED nvicts approached Haw 


kins with an offer to aid in discover- 
ing the criminals. Would Mr. Hawkins tell him just 
how the job had been done? When the ex-convict was 
told that the robbers had put down newspapers to quieten 
their footsteps, the volunteer Sherlock Holmes exclaimed, 
“There’s only three guys here ’twould do that. I’ll get 
em.” Everything stolen was restored. Hawkins, it is 
related, singlehandedly entered the chief haunt of the ex- 
convicts, talked to them man to man, and succeeded in 
persuading them to do as he wanted. 
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Taking the “O. K.” Out of Work 





mentor: 
* 
= 
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I have known brilliant business organizers to go away 
for a vacation without planning how to make the most 


_of it. They have found themselves, sometimes, like a 


fish out of water. They trusted to luck to find congenial 
recreation and congenial companion- 
oe — ship, and the only luck they found 
OF YOUR was bad luck. Time hung heavily on 
— = their hands. They were glad when 
the day came to return to business. Why will many 
men: take the. most minute care to plan every business 
move.atid then give no thought whatsoever to planning 
a vacation? One: or two unfortunate vacation experi- 
ences tend to kill the vacation habit. Some men find in 
work their sole and whole joy of life. The average busy 
man, however, needs a real vacation at least once a year. 
It is just as important that he should give thought to 
making his vacation as profitable as possible as it is to 
making his business activities profitable. Tragic is it 
that so many people return from a vacation less fit than 
when they left. 
One must learn how to play advantageously just as one 
must learn how to work advantageously. 
on 2 
Are you growing richer only in things? 
x * x 
Limit spare tume in youth; lengthen it in age. 
* * * 


' Do tariff troubles loom ahead? America’s tariff stand 
came in for unfavorable attention at the international 
economic conference at Geneva. American bankers, it 
was pointed out, urged lower tariffs—for European 


countries. But agitation for lower 
TARIFF . : ‘ 
TROUBLES American tariffs comes from without 
LOOMING rather than from within. Canada is 
AHEAD? 


becoming intensely dissatisfied with 
her existing tariff and trade relations with us. She 
resents the peremptory rejection of her overtures to open 
new tariff discussions. Criticism of our attitude has 
become bitter in the Dominion. 

European governments, conscious of our gigantic stock 
of gold and of lendable capital, are discreet; but every- 
body knows that our high tariff walls are regarded over- 
seas as unreasonable and untimely in view of Europe’s 
enormous indebtedness to us, indebtedness which can be 
liquidated only by furnishing us with goods or service. 


‘A strong example of European sentiment appears in The 


Efficiency Magazine of London. Commenting on a book 
recently written by William C. Redfield, a former Wash- 
ington Cabinet Minister, this vigorous business periodical 
says that the facts and figures contained in the volume 


ieee show that the United States is absolutely de- 
pendent upon the British Empire for her raw materials. 

“So it seems clear that we ought to make her pay more 
for them. We ought to give America a dose of her own 
medicine. Time and time again, she has raised the price of 
cotton on us. She has endangered our whole cotton trade. 

“Here is a tip to our financiers and exporters—America can 
afford to pay more. What has been done in rubber can be 
done in other things. Let us see if we can get a bit of our 


own . 

Will the tariff be projected prominently into the com- 
ing presidential campaign. Or will both parties prefer to 
subordinate it? There are growing indications that, if 
this country simply stands pat, foreign nations will try 
to find ways and means of retaliating. Ignoring this 
danger will not eliminate it. 
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Pioneers founded the American nation. Pioneers de. 
veloped America’s resources. Pioneers paved the -vay 
for America’s unmatched prosperity. Has the age of 
pioneers and pioneering passed? Are pioneers no lorger 
needed? Are opportunities for pio- 


pin ROOM neers closed? Why has Charles A, 
nat Rg Lindbergh captured the imagination 


and the hearts of the American 
people? Is it not because America, born of pioneers, 
still worships pioneers, men who go forth unafraid to 
battle dangers, batter down barriers, and blaze new 
trails? The spirit of our pioneer forefathers still 
courses, warm and strong, through our veins. And the 
modest, youthful Lindbergh was essentially a pioneer. 

This land, mankind, still cries aloud for pioneers. We 
have not passed the pioneering stage and never will until 
the millennium dawns. 

Were this nation to do no more pioneering it would 
die. The pioneering of to-day merely takes different 
form. Wild animals and Indians must no longer be 
faced. Jungles and forests do not have to be tamed. 
But we still owe our national growth and prosperity to 
pioneering. Think of what the pioneers in the motor 
industry have contributed to our national advancement, 
our national efficiency, our national wealth. Think of 
what our oil and mining pioneers have accomplished in 
bringing to human service hidden resources. 

Pioneers in the realm of electricity have placed at the 
command of every workman in America half-a-dozen or 
more obedient, husky slaves, capable of performing ver- 
itable miracles. These same pioneers have given to the 
rest of us, directly or indirectly, artificial sunlight for 
home and mine and factory, music and speech from the 
air, a hundred nimble servants in the home, transportation 
of a rapidity and comfort unknown to our fathers, com- 
munication at our own fireside with almost every human 
in the land and even across the seas, the machinery and 
appliances that have made trans-Atlantic voyages in the 
air possible and a thousand other luxuries, comforts, con- 
veniences and necessities we never pause to number. 

Who but pioneers brought within reach of us all the 
entertainment and education produced by motion pic- 
tures? It was pioneers who enabled this country to 
conquer the world with typewriters, adding machines, 
cameras, machine-made shoes and clothes and other nec- 
essaries of life at prices which have swelled the prosper- 
ity and raised the standard of living of millions. Amer- 
ican pioneers in other spheres have battled successfully 
against pestilence in the tropics, against elusive diseases, 
against maladies formerly invariably fatal—and, incident- 
ally, made the building of the Panama Canal feasible. 

No. Pioneering did not die with the passing of the 
last generation. How ready mankind is to applaud and 
honor pioneers in fresh avenues of usefulness is testified 
by the regal acclaim accorded the courageous, modest 
American youth who spun the first air bond uniting the 
Continent of America and the Continent: of Europe. 

Yes. We still need pioneers to-day to make a better 
world for our children to-morrow. 


*x* * * 


Broadcast as well as receive. 


* * * 


The truth saves time ; lying wastes it. 
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A veteran who has weathered the sea of business for 
sixty-five years and reached the port of success says, 
“There are times when you must show fight and refuse 
to tie down and let others walk over you.” The speaker, 
Robert Dollar, had been talking about 


BE: the disturbed conditions in China. 
TRAMP Having emphasized that for a time the 
ON YOU 


newspaper reports terribly exaggerat- 
ed the gravity of events and portents in China, he illus- 
trated by explaining that when his company was told to 
clear out of Tientsin, where it owns a very substantial 
building, timber worth $150,000 to $200,000, and other 
property, he pointblank refused to budge. “We are here 
to stay permanently,” was his reply. Stay the Dollar 
company did. 

And nothing happened. 

e+ 4 

Are some sales executives guilty of regarding the grass 
on the far side of the fence as greenest? Do they neglect 
to cultivate local and nearby territory as assiduously as 
they cultivate other cities and other sections? A New 
York reader writes: “I have often 


— _ noticed ‘that when men holding re- 
FIELD sponsible positions in our organization 
TILLED po as ga 


get some new, brilliant idea, they im- 
mediately make plans to visit some other city to try it 
out. Why is this so? Surely, New York affords ample 
opportunity for putting new ideas to the test. Is the 
explanation to be found, in part, in the fact that when 
a man is out of town he knows that he must come back 
with business in order to justify his trip? Also, he. is 
working under pressure—he has only a limited time to 
work in—and he must account, with orders, for the time 
he has been away. At home, he lets details take up most 
of his time. He also feels that the home town is always 
there and can be canvassed at any time—only, this is 
usually put off for to-morrow. Then, too, expenses pile 
up faster away from home, and the conscientious exec- 
utive is anxious to keep expenses as low as possible.” 

Is not the matter here raised worth pondering? 
ies 
Introduced to a man the other day, I immediately took 
a disliking to his personality. I didn’t know what he was, 
educated or illiterate, rich or poor. He took immediate 
opportunity, however, to let it be known that he was 


wealthy. I couldn’t analyze him as 
BEWARE ‘ ‘ 
OF THE possessing brains enough to earn a 
EFFECT fortune. He was too much of a show- 
OF MONEY 


off, too anxious to lord it over others. 
Inquiries later revelead that he had not personally made 
his money and that for years he had been none too well 
off. His recently-found wealth had made him obnoxious. 
Beware of the effect of wealth. It is usually least dan- 
gerous, when it has been earned by painstaking effort over 
a long stretch of years. That process tends to make and 
keep a man level-headed. A million dollars can make or 
unmake a personality. Its possession too often breeds 
vanity, offensive self-assurance, an overbearing attitude 
towards others. Others who come into wealth are 
tempted to draw away from ordinary mortals, to become 
aloof, isolated, suspicious that every person has designs 
on their pocketbook. Happily, an abundance of money 
can bless as well as curse. The latter is to be vigilantly 
guarded against. 


29 


What is described as a “radically new merchandising 
movement,” has been organized by one nationally-known 
manufacturing concern. Briefly, its dealers have been en- 
couraged to form their own association “for the advance- 
ment of their own interests and their 


MOVE customers’ interests.” All handling of 
IN dealers customarily is done by the man- 
MERCHANDISE 


ufacturers. But the Maytag Com- 
pany, in announcing the formation of the Maytag Dealers’ 
Association, states that this association “will function as 
an independent dealer association having for its principal 
objects the unification of dealer interests and the simpli- 
fication of distribution, operation and costs; the ultimate 
benefits being passed on to the consumer.” 

Such a step by a manufacturing concern suggests that 
it has faith in the fairness of its treatment of its dealers, 
because, obviously, were there known to exist many 
reasons for complaint and discontent, no manufacturer 
would encourage his dealers to band themselves together 
independently and thus be in a position to take united 
action. 

The whole idea would seem worthy of consideration 
by other large-scale manufacturers distributing their 
products. solely or mainly through dealers. By holding 
meetings, conventions, etc., the handlers of any line of 
merchandise should be able to prove helpful to one 
another. 

* * * 

To rise up, first understand. 

* * * 

The farce of governmental railway valuation goes 
drearily on. After spending years and many millions of 
dollars, the Interstate Commerce Commission announces 
a figure which they call the worth of railway property. 
The railroad promptly announces a 


GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAY protest to the courts. And the whole 
— question is thus left unsettled. The 


sponsors of valuation declared ve- 
hemently that it would settle practically every railway rate 
problem. They did not proclaim that the work would 
consume a decade or more and that it would cost tax- 
payers untold millions. The unconscionable, protracted, 
expensive procedure has settled nothing—unless it has 
helped to settle for many minds the futility of injecting 
an unnecessary amount of politics into business. It so 
happened that the day the New York Central’s valuation. 
($1,038,265,910) was announced the stock market fell 
violently, and some commentators gave the Commission’s 
finding as the cause. Nothing could be more ludicrous. 
The financial world long since learned to attach no prac- 
tical importance to the Commission’s figuring. 

It is inconceivable that any large industrial corporation 
would go on year after year spending as many millions 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission has been spend- 
ing to turn out a product as valueless as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s product. But taxpayers have 
broad backs and.thick hides. So why stop feeding the 
army of tax-eaters engaged in performing these interm- 
inable, worthless motions? 

ee 

Use reserve with reserve. 

x * * 

Add to the happiness of others and you add to your 
own. 
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View looking south on the John Robertson Orchard, Hot Springs, S. D. 


The Story of the “Luther Burbank” 
of the Black Hills 


() UT in the Black Hills country, 

where it was formerly consid- 
ered that nothing in the tree 
line, excepting pines and cedars and 
spruce could live, John Robertson, 
the “Fruit Wizard,” has learned to 
grow tame fruits successfully, and 
that without irrigation. 

Mr. Robertson is of Scotish par- 
ents, and was born in Ohio. He came 
to Dakota in 1889 from Nebraska, 
and took up a rocky homestead—one 
that was tucked away among the can- 
yons, on a hillside gashed with draws 
and ravines. He might have picked 
level land with tillable acres, but he 
chose this rough and rugged place 
because it had a cold water spring, 
and because the spot was beautiful. 
His homestead was about eight miles 
from Hot Springs. 

Being already fond of trees and 
fruit, and wishing to make his place 
more home like, he concluded to try 
to raise fruit trees. He had noticed 
that some wild fruit grew in favored 
localities ; and he had faith to believe 
that land which could bring forth 


By E. H. Klock 

















John Robertson, who believes in the simple life, lives in the little 
bird house in the center. 


native trees and grasses would also 
support domesticated fruit trees. 
After he had been on the homestead 
about two years, and had broken and 
plowed his land deeply, he set out 
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Rhubarb grown on Robertson’s land. 


thirty little whipstick apple trees 
which had been shipped to Hot 
Springs from Atlantic, Iowa. The 
whole outlay cost him less than $3, 
including express charges. 

There were six varieties of apples 
of five trees each. These he set out 
carefully, and gave the attention that 
a mother does to a babe. 

His neighbors thought he was crazy 
and told him as much. Others volun- 
teered that he was wasting time and 
energy. Undisturbed, he went on cul- 
tivating the ground around his infant 
trees, and did not allow a weed to 
grow. His pessimistic neighbors 
would come over and declare how 
wonderful it was that his trees kept 
alive when theirs were all dying.. 
They neglected to keep the weeds. 
out of their would-be orchards, and’ 


failed to stir the ground or give the- 


trees any other care. 

That was thirty years ago. To-day, . 
Robertson has 190 acres of hillside 
land, thirty in regular cultivation, 
and trees here and there. Of course, 
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Bought 


500,000 feet of lumber ... 

















MANY OTHER LUMBER COMPANIES have 
like experiences. For example, 
Atlanta: “... Looking over a list of 
our stock yesterday, saw an item we 


1000 miles 
away 


A MEMPHIS LUMBER firm’s represen- 
tative called at the office of a buyer 


a thousand miles away. He found 
him in the market for a half-million 


feet of lumber. He wired this 
news to his company. They called 
him at once by long distance 
telephone, catching him before 
he left the prospective buyer's 
office. .. When the receivers were 
hung up, the deal had been closed. 








thought one of our customers might 
want. Decided to call by Long Distance. 
Expense, possibly $3.50. Developed an 
order for 5 cars of lumber.” 

From Nashville: “... Last week we 
secured a 5-car order by telephone from 
one of our Louisville customers... this 
week 3 cars toa Knoxville connection.” 
Jackson, Mississippi: “... A few weeks 
ago we sold a quarter-million feet of 
lumber over the telephone to Toronto, 


Canada.” Mobile: “... We do over 80% 
of our lumber buying over the long 
distance phone.” Memphis: “. . . For quick 
action, for learning the last-minute status 
on any out-of-town situation, and in 
effecting satisfactory adjustments, noth- 
ing we know. of will take the place of 
long distance service.” : 

For good results, quick, try long dis- 
tance calls. They'll usually cost less than 
you think. . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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there are some bushes of small fruit, 
too. . 

His annual income now runs up- 
wards of five thousand dollars! 

But it was not always smooth sail- 
ing, for Robertson has known severe 
hardships. His great achievements 
have come in spite of them, through 
persistency, study, experimenting and 
hard work. 

“This,” he said, “is not like a Gov- 
ernment project where there is plenty 
of funds. It has been built up from 
nothing, with no endowment or ap- 
propriation upon which to fall back. 
It has made itself.” 

In an early day when dollars were 
scarce, and prospects none too good 
for ever getting ahead, Robertson cut 
wood out of the everlasting pine trees 
which surrounded his home on every 
side. Each stick of wood had to be 
just so long, no longer, no shorter. It 
showed the particularness and pains- 
takingness of the man: No wood 
could go into a load for town that. was 
not just so. His “standardized” cord 
wood came into demand. 

While he was hauling wood to 
town, his trees were growing; and 
he was persistently studying and 
learning fruit habits. By constant and 
exacting care, such as he had given to 
his wood cutting, he nurtured those 
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An acre of Latham raspberries, the only piece of flat land on the farm. 


was experimenting and studying the 
types and varieties of fruit which 
would be the best to raise in that sec- 
tion of the world. He learned much. 
He -still experiments, and broadens 
his field of knowledge. To-day he is 
considered an. authority on hortieul- 
ture in the Northwest. 

He has 600 bearing apple trees, 
hundreds of plum trees, cherry and 
pear trees; and besides this, raises 
fine and prolific raspberries, gooseber- 
ries, and currants. He has one acre 


of Latham raspberries perched upon 
the only piece of flat land on his farm, 

















A Florence crab tree in full bloom. 


little trees until they grew large 
enough to bear fruit. 

Most of the original thirty, except- 
ing some crab trees which he cut 
down to make room for grapes, are 
growing to-day, and bearing quite 
well. 


Robertson is a bachelor. To some 
it would have been no pleasant thing, 
at all times, to live away back there 
among the pine clad hillsides and the 
canyons where little was heard but 
hoot owls and coyotes. Robertson 
stuck it out. 

Despite the hardships in making a 
living, and the discouraging things 
he was told about fruit culture, and 
the fun that people made of him, he 
stayed on and stuck to his fruit. 
Along with his stick-to-it-tiveness he 


a little plateau, which brings him an 
annual income of about eight hundred 
dollars. He also grows beautiful flow- 
ers, and choice vegetables. 

His fruits are never wormy, thanks 
to his thorough methods of spraying. 
There is no blight; and the fruit on 
nearly every tree and bush is just 
about perfect. 

John Robertson studied moisture 
conservation and soil cultivation un- 
til he made them a science. 

To take advantage of what mois- 
ture there was in this semi-arid 
country where the annual rainfall is 
less than eighteen inches, he convert- 
ed his soil into a veritable sponge. 
This was done by deep plowing, 
blasting out stumps, breaking up 
sand rock and lime stone, and pul- 


verizing the scant and rocky soil. 
He keeps a dust mulch on his land by 
constant cultivation. 

He sets his trees out forty feet 
apart each way. It is an old saying 
that a tree’s roots. will extend as far 
under the ground as ‘its branches 
reach out above. In a semi-arid 
country, roots reach farther than ever 
in search fer moisture. Robertson, 
the horticulturist, keeps out all the 
grass, and-weeds and spouts on this 
square of-forty feet each way, so that 
all moisture in it may go to his be- 
loved trees. He keeps these healthy 
and thrifty, so has little trouble from 
frost. 

His hillside orchards have become 


} “a mecca for “pilgrims,” and Robert- 


son, something of a seer, gives free 
counsel in growing to all seeking to 
know the secrets of plant life. 

Just. before leaving for the Black 
Hills for the Summer, President 


| Coolidge, addressing 200 American 
| “scientists. together with delegates 


from 30 nations at the First Inter- 
national” Congress of Soil Science, 
said: 

“The fundamental importance of 
the soil as a national and, international 
asset becomes. at;once apparent when 


we reflect upon the extent to which 
~ all mankind is dependent upon it, 


directly or indirectly, for food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. Long after our 
mines have ceased to give up their 
treasures the soil must continue to 
produce the food necessary for feed- 
ing the increasing populations of the 
world. 

“Research in pure science is par- 
ticularly significant in the study of 
soils. 

“By the Federal act of 1902 the 
soils work of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, which had 
previously operated as a division, was 
recognized and organized into a sepa- 
rate Bureau of Soils. A further re- 
organization is now being effected by 
which the research work of the 
Bureau of Chemistry is being com- 
bined with that of the Bureau of 
Soils into one large unit to be known 
as the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils.” 
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large and well estab- 
lished manufacturer 
decided to put a 
power-driven appliance on the mar- 
ket—but in some way the news leak- .- 
ed out to his field organization. 





Dealer-like, they whispered to the 
trade, and as a result, the manufac- 
turer found orders on his books 
before he had even a motor sample. 


and Six Weeks work was SAVED ) #2332535 f 


together, engineers of the two con- 











Only in an organization of relatively small size and ey ad pn egal a pe 
experienced personnel can buyers of electric motors find the flexi- And a sample run of 1000 were pro- 
bility required to meet those production emergencies that now and dane <0. 0. « sate 45 Qameetin 
. . ” ° 4 needs—this, without any commit- 
then arise in every business. Customers of the Domestic Electric cnenonnthanasniliiamenade 
Company have direct and immediate contact, always, with officials as to future orders. 
of this organization; they need not work back through distributors Ce die Bean ae teidieees tn hte 
or sales agents. Scores of manufacturers have found this service case, six weeks were saved in getting 
invaluable in the quick solution of problems involving the produc- See 


tion and sale of appliances driven by fractional ay oe motors, 
in household, commercial and industrial fields. A line of inquiry 
will bring full details promptly—without obligation. 


THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
7209-25 St. Clair Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 





For protection from 

overload—the Do- 

mestic Automatic 
Safety Switch 
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The 


Tue earliest pioneers halted at the far 
fringes of the forest, startled at the vast- 
ness of the rolling prairieland that swept 
away to the sunset. Startled and awed 
by this mysterious meadowland, car- 
peted with wild flowers, streaked with 
sparkling rivulets and the broad chan- 
nels of great rivers! Amazed at the 
endless herds of bison grazing over 
thousands of miles of treeless plains! 


Here was the dazzling land of the Dako- 
tas. Today the dark brown soil, rich in 
all necessary elements, is being sub- 
merged under alfalfa and corn—corn, 
the golden gauge of civilization. For 
where there is corn there is agricul- 
tural stability—silos, milch cows, pure- 
bred cattle, hogs, poultry, a complete 
diversification that raises the standards 
of living and insures against the depres- 
sion that often follows one-crop failures. 


 Cuaracteristics: The eastern Dakotas 
constitute a geographical continuation of 
the rich plains of Iowa and Minnesota. It 
is simply newer country rapidly taking on 
the characteristics of the old. Southeastern 
South Dakota is one of the richest corn areas 
in the world. From this point the flood of 
corn moves northwestward, giving place by 
degrees to wheat and flax and the open range. 
Farms dot the prairie even in the remotest 
parts; and thriving towns are springing up 
rapidly. -Coal is abundant! 


Inpustry: About 80% of the population 
of the eastern Dakotas is agricultural. The 
industries centering in cities like Sioux Falls, 
Mitchell, Fargo, Aberdeen, are chiefly pack- 
ing livestock products, distributing agricul- 
‘tural implements, shipping grain and distri- 
bution and maintenance of transportation. 


Acricu.turE: South Dakota, as a state, 
though 36th in population, ranks 8th in corn 
production, 4th in spring wheat, 5th in bar- 
ley, 3rd in flaxseed, 5th in oats, 4th in rye 
and Ist in wild hay. These are the leading 
growing crops, though the yield of a variety 
of other crops, principally alfalfa and clover, 
is very high. Cattle are raised at high profits 
because of the cheapness of forage. 


A virile generation 


The Dakotas have existed as states 
for only 36 years. Modern ideas, there- 
fore, govern their aspirations. Com- 
munity life is very strong, and the 
interest paid to education is striking. 
Education is provided for everyone, 
with special provisions for the 
transportation of children living at a 
distance from schools, and advanced 
education for those who have no high 
schools in their vicinity. The state 
colleges, normal schools, and technical 
institutions have a high reputation. All 
leading religious denominations are rep- 
resented in the larger communities. 
The Dakotas are young—virile— 
boiling with energy and ambition and 
new ideas. As rapidly as tractor plows 
can turn the virgin sod new wealth is 
being created. The present generation 
is bound to see tremendous expansion 
}in industries and agricultural wealth. 
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SHORTEST AND MOST MODERN 


ROUTE TO THE 


PACIFIC AND FAR EAST 
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ricorn flows out upon the plains 


Railroad pioneering 


Witx the coming of the railroad the 
fertile Dakotas passed from the pioneer 
stage. Cultivation of the rich prairie 
soil and the development of modern 
towns followed the construction of rail- 
roads that replaced the tedious and 
costly wagon trains. They provided 
swift, economical outlets to great mar- 
kets, and brought back tools of produc- 
tion, necessities and luxuries of life, and 
settlers in an endless stream. Chief of 
the great pioneering roads was the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

The Milwaukee Road is closely iden- 
tified with the story of progress through- 
out all the vast block that forms the 
northwestern quarter of the United 
States. Commencing in 1851 from Mil- 
waukee westward, it has grown into a 
system 11,000 miles long, employing 
60,000 men. Electrified a 660 miles 
from Montana to Puget Sound! 


The newest revolutionizing improve- 
-ment is the equipment of passenger cars 
with roller bearings! 

The Milwaukee Road extends from 
Chicago to Kansas City, Omaha, Des 
Moines, Sioux City; to Milwaukee and 
the upper Michigan Peninsula; to Min- 
————— neapolis, St. Paul, Duluth; westward to 

a the Black Hills; and to Butte, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, the Olympics and 
the Pacific! 


For beauty and for profit 


Whether you are planning a business 
trip or a vacation, the opportunities 
along the Milwaukee Road are unsur- 
passed. From the ten thousand lakes 
of Minnesota, across the golden splen- 
dor of the plains, through the Belt, 
Bitter Root, Rocky and Cascade Moun- 
tains, to the glories of the Olympics and 
Puget Sound, there is a diversity and 
richness of beauty that has no parallel. 
The trend of commerce towards Pacific 
outlets makes this region one of most 
vital interest to business leaders, 


ILWAUKEE ,ROAD 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Room 884, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
a check before the region that interests B a 


Make 
We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of 
merce and other business organizations who will supply 
tailed information. 
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Puget Sound Eastern Dakotas 
Inland Empire \Omaha—The Western Gate 
Industrial Montana Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Kansas City Wisconsin 
| Agricultural Montana Iowa 
© Upper Missouri B. Valley 
Name 
ties, Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma a 
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City 
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“Radio Industry Makes Great 
~ S§trides—What Lies Ahead 


’ [ssc the radio industry has 
made an unprecedentedly spec- 
tacular growth is common 

knowledge. From nothing to $500,- 

000,000 in six years is a record. 

Radio has taken its place as major 

industry. 

Its further growth doubtless will 
be more gradual but more conserva- 
tive and substantial. 

Some of the best merchandising 
and financial brains of the country 
have demonstrated their confidence 
in its basic stability by entering the 
field. 

Radio Retailing estimates that 
there are to-day about 5,000,000 
radio sets in American homes, after 
making allowance for obsolescent or 
discarded sets. There are about 26,- 
800,000 American families and fully 
20,000,000 of them are considered 
possible prospects for radio set sales. 
As one quarter of them are supplied, 
the saturation is about 25 per cent. 


Many Changes 


This is not an alarming degree of 
saturation, compared with 18,000,000 
automobile registrations and 11,700,- 
000 phonographs. Moreover, the av- 
erage cost of a radio receiving outfit 
is less than $100 compared with the 
average automobile cost of $675, to 
say nothing of operating expenses. 


By James W. Duff 


In the past five years not only have 
there been great changes in the in- 
dustry, as everyone knows, but the 
future indicates similar changes to 
come. 


In 1922 total radio sales were ap- 


proximately $60,000,000, divided as- 


follows: 

Factory made sets.$5,000,000 8 per cent. 
Separate parts ..40,000,000 66 per cent. 
Accessories ...... 15,000,000 25 per cent. 


The change in the 1926 business, 
placed at $506,000,000 by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co., publishers of Radio 
Retailing is here shown: 

EE Tere re 200,000,000 40 per cent. 
POG. «bis 5% < ¥-00 50,000,000 10 per cent. 
Accessories ....256,000,000 50 per cent. 

The sale of parts to amateur build- 
ers has almost entirely given way to 
the sale of factory built sets, but 
while sets and parts were formerly 
75 per cent. of the total business they 
are now but half. 


Accessories, which includes bat- 
teries, speakers, tubes, and so on, 
have become equal in importance to 
the sets and parts combined. Even 
more impressive is the contrast be- 
tween the divisions of the industry 
in 1925 and 1926: 

Per cent. increase 
WGtGl SOR IO  BRIOB se 0 55:5 seas 


‘DOtel BETS ONG Parts. ... 5:0... 0scce's. 9 
Total accessories sales ............ 28 




















© Wide World Photo 


The latest development in Radio—the transmission of photographs. This photo 
of the hero of the hour and Ambassador Herrick was published in this country 
a few hours after the two first met in Paris. 





James W. Duff 
President, Gold Seal Electrical Co. 


It is clear that the sales of acces- 
sories are increasing much more 
rapidly than that of sets and parts. 

There is a definite and rapidly 
growing movement to replace all 
radio batteries by direct connection 
with electric light house ‘current 
wherever possible. 

B batteries are doomed except for 
use in remote sections, and the bat- 
tery eliminators are now and will 
increasingly be built in as integral 
parts of the set of the future. 
Furthermore, eliminators do not re- 
quire replacements, except in the case 
of those which use rectifying tubes. 

The average life of dry batteries 
is less than a year. They are replace- 
ment goods, but their total sales are 
falling off because of increasing use 
of battery eliminators. 


Big Demand for Accessories 


The easy sales of radio sets have 
already been made and the second 
5,000,000 will be sold much more 
slowly. The percentage of increased 
sales will continue to diminish. On 
the other hand, every radio set 
Owner is a customer for radio ac- 
cessories, especially for those which 
are consumable or need replacement. 

5; Therefore, even if the sales of sets 
did not increase or actually diminish- 
ed, the market for accessories would 
continue to increase because it is 
cumulative. It would continue even 
if no more sets were sold. 
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Hand to Mouth 


‘Buying affects every business man 


— | 


Hand to Mouth Buying affects 
the income of business men inter- 
ested in the New York Metropoli- 
tan Market—whatever their par- 
ticular responsibility. It means 
more calls for the salesmen, higher 
sales costs for the sales manager, 
higher distribution costs in general 
... unless sound short cuts can be 
found. 


Hand to Mouth Buying is a fact. 
Business men recognize it must be 
solved, not just debated. Mer- 
chants have learned this way of 
conserving their capital, increasing 
their actual profits through de- 
creased stocks and faster turnover. 


The progressive, successful mer- 
chant favors the manufacturer with 
distribution services to meet these 
new buying habits. . . distribution 
services that are flexible and quick 
... practically emergency services 
in many instances .. . distribution 
services that will prevent his losing 
sales by being “‘out of stock,’’ when 
the ‘‘call’’ comes. 





Bush Distribution Service pre- 2 


BUSH TERMINAL CO. 


fn 


BUSH 
DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 


. Freight cars taken over 


from any railroad and 
carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms: 


. Merchandise checked 


and entered on Bush 
inventory forms and 
duplicate acknowledg- 
ments issued. 
ages, damages and 
other irregularities im- 
mediately reported. 


. Special inspection of 


merchandise conducted 
upon request, involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing of any type of 
commodity. 


. Immediate release of 


merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions, 
seven copies of each 
order being issued for 
efficiency. 


. Automatic stock rec- 


ords posted for with- 
drawal of each unit of 
merchandise . . . and 
monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 


. Delivery of merchan- 


dise to any point in 
greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


Distribution Service 


New York 


Short- | 


vents such unnecessary losses... 
delivers merchandise exactly when 
and where needed. In one day this 
great machine has moved speedily, 
efficiently and economically one 
million pounds of merchandise... 
every imaginable kind from un- 
wieldy furnaces to small oil burn- 
ers, from electric refrigerators to 
radio batteries. 


Every conceivable size, shape and 
weight of article is handled deftly 
by experts picked and trained for 
their extreme skill . . . servicemen 
proud of the part they play in this 
smooth running machine where the 
importance of individual initiative 
and teamwork is recognized. 

Bush Distribution 
Service assures 
the smallest 
and the largest 
order equalcon- 
sideration, 
equally careful 






















routing, and 
equally prompt 
arrival at their 
destination. 


eS I A A A A A ER Ele 
Tush Terminal Company 

Distribution Service—Dept.E-2 
I 100 Broad St., New York 
I You may send me, without obligation, your 
{ booklet, “‘ Distribution Perfected.” 
I 
TL 2 os oc a tahtak ee ekg oo sab oa ot ae oe 
NG Hans ohn csi o heek oO ed aes wrested dlenk s&s 
| ED 5. oy a Sneak na Saw olo.b:0 bon 
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There was no radio industry until 
the tube was developed, and it is still 
the essential feature. Also, the tube 
has a limited life and must be re- 
placed at intervals. 

Radio, as a principle, is no new 
thing. Scientists had been experi- 
menting with it since the 60s, when 
Clerk Maxwell, Heinrich Hertz and 
others described the radio waves. In 
1896, Marconi adapted it to wireless 
telegraphy and by 1902 practically 
all countries required its installation 
on passenger vessels. 

But it had no popular appeal. It 
could merely transmit the dots and 
dashes of the telegraph code, not of 
interest to the general public, not the 
basis of an industry. 

It was not until Fleming invented 
and DeForest perfected the audion, 
the radio tube, which is capable of 
transmitting and receiving music and 
human speech, that radio broadcast- 
ing became possible. 

The tube is the heart and soul of 
the radio receiver. Its action is the 
basis of the system; the other parts 
of the set are but accessories to aid 
it. It is what makes broadcasting 
practicable. 

It parallels the electric light bulb. 
The original electric light was the 
arc-light whose usefulness was prac- 
tically limited to street lighting. The 
marvellous growth of electric light- 
ing in the past 40 years was made 
possible by the invention of the in- 
candescent bulb, safe, convenient, 
reliable, cheap, automatic and fool- 
proof. 


There have been many improve- 
ments in the electric light bulb, and 
there will undoubtedly be more. But 
these are changes in detail, not in 
principle. The principle of a glass 
container, exhausted of air, and 
made to glow by the action of electric 
current on its contents is permanent. 

So with the radio tube. There 
have been vast improvements and 
there will be more. Various special 
purpose tubes are now being made 
and marketed. The tubes planned to 
be operated on ordinary house light- 
ing current will do away with both 
batteries and eliminators. 

Success in radio tube manufactur- 
ing now is a matter of quality pro- 
duction and aggressive merchandis- 
ing. 

The average life of a radio tube 
is 1,000 hours, the same as an electric 
light bulb. As broadcasting im- 
proves, radio sets are used more. In 
thousands of homes they are oper- 
ated an average of ten hours a day— 
from the setting up exercises at 
7 a.m., through the housewife’s 
news, recipes and musical entertain- 
ment while about the day’s house- 
hold tasks, to the dinner music, the 
evening’s features, ending with the 
dance music up to midnight or later. 


At ten hours a day, the average 
life of the tube is about 100 days. 
Tubes are easily broken or destroyed 
by rough handling. Every person 
who operates a radio set must keep 
on buying tubes. 
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Four new tubes which with the 
use of a step-down transformer will 
eliminate “A” batteries from receiv- 
ing sets especially designed to ac- 
commodate them, and improved 
rectifier tubes for use in eliminating 
“B” batteries, or in special circuits 
to do away with “A” batteries, were 
announced June 1 by E. E. Bucher, 
of the Radio Corporation of 
America. These new tubes are the 
result of long research and experi- 
ment by the Radio Corporation, the 
General Electric Company and the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. 

The Radio Corporation also in- 
troduces two improved radiotron 
rectifiers for use in “B” battery 
eliminators, or, in special circuits for 
“A” battery: elimination employing 
series filament drive. 

These AC radiotrons, according to 
Mr. Bucher, are not to be considered 
as taking the place of other present 
types of standard vacuum tubes. Ap- 
plicable to many existing radio 
rectifying devices without further 
adaptation, they will give outstand- 
ing performance in battery elimina- 
tors especially designed for their 
characteristics.” 

It is prophesied by some experts 
that coming radio installation will 
before long be as simple as the in- 
sertion of a plug to turn an electric 
fan, or to heat an electric radiator, 
and that the new radio will be almost 
as prevalent as the telephone. 








How Record-Breaking Sales 
Campaign Was Planned 
(Continued from page 13) 


first interview if possible. As a rule 
his men ask for the order several 
times during the first presentation, 
but if they don’t land the prospect, 
they stick to their guns indefinitely. 

The sales analysis showed that 33 
per cent. of the sales were closed on 
the second call; 38 per cent. between 
the third and fifth calls; 16 per cent. 
between the sixth and seventh calls, 
and 2% per cent. of the sales were 
made after the tenth call. 


“Despite most salesmen’s aversion 
to canvassing, we find that this 
method of finding prospects and clos- 
ing sales is very effective,” Mr. Mac- 
Innis reports. “About 25 per cent 
of our sales during the contest were 
made as the result of a cold canvass. 

“In the larger cities exactly one- 
half of our sales were made in the 
forenoon. A considerable portion of 
these were made real early, before 
the prospect left for work. 

Portland made 27 per cent. of its 
sales during evening calls. This 
should be a good tip to salesmen gen- 
erally for a profitable way to spend 
evenings. 


“But when all is said and done, a 
sales organization must base its ulti- 
mate success on the public confidence 
it inspires by its personnel and serv- 
ice. We have always based our ex- 
pectancy of success on our engineer- 
ing department—the backbone of our 
service organization. The oil burner 

















The 614 orders with a total sales 

value of about one-half million dol- 

lars secured by the Power Plant 
Engineering Company. 


——- 


business is relatively new, with new 
engineering problems to meet every 
day. Therefore it is up to us to 
deliver the best kind of service that 
engineering skill makes possible. 

The company’s first quarters, six 
years ago, were a small suite of of- 
fices in the L. C. Smith building, 
Seattle, with the staff including only 
MacInnis and R. S. Whaley. The 
firm first took on the distribution of 
the Ray oil burner, and this product 
met with such splendid response, that 
the firm became thoroughly sold on 
the possibilities in the oil burner field, 
and soon added the Oil-o-matic line. 
Since then the expansion has tripled 
every year, so that it now includes 
three retail and distributing stores 
with a personnel of about 100, the 
territory including Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon, the province of Bri- 
tish Columbia, and Alaska. The 
volume this year will probably reach 
the million and one half mark. 


Highly Valued 
The Editor: 

I want you to know that I value 
Forses most highly. It is the only 
one of the many I receive that I read 
from cover to cover. 


: R. L. SPAIDE, 
Spaide Shirt Company, Butler, Pa. 
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U. S. Adopts Motorships to 


Regain Sea Supremacy 


(Continued from page 16) 

like 125 tons required on a steamer 
of the same size. We can load our 
fuel in five hours. We can start any 
time without having to get up steam. 
When we are in port we run our aux- 
iliary engine to supply light, heat, 
and power for the winches. It costs 
us only $20 per day. 

“Tt costs a steamer of the same 
size $150 to $200 per day to keep 
up steam. As we have no boilers, 
we save boiler and bunker space, we 
also do not require large volumes of 
water for steam. Our engine takes 
less space than a steam installation. 
It is a marvel. I have sailed under 
sticks and steam and have never seen 
a ship which operates so easily as the 
Tampa. Her operation is simplicity 
itself. She reverses wonderfully and 
has splendid backing power and can 
stop herself very quickly.” 

Thus it is that a new power has 
literally swept the seas, for when it 
is recognized by the United States 
Government, it is not an experiment. 
While the saving of the motorship, 
in most cases, over the steamship is 
widely recognized, the advent of 
speedy cargo motorships, capable of 
doing fourteen knots or better, is an 
additional economic advantage in the 
carriage of commodities. 


Advantages of Diesel Engines 


At the present time the countries 
most active in the development of 
motorships for overseas trade are 
Great Britain, the United States, 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, Italy 
and France. The Diesel principle, 
however, is now firmly established in 
factories, power plants, waterworks 
and other public utilities all over the 
world. The adoption of the Diesel 
when once it had been adapted to 
maritime commerce was much more 
rapid than the adoption of the marine 
steam plant. 

Mechanical engineers who had de- 
voted their lives to the problems of 
internal combustion engines sought to 
perfect the Diesel for general marine 
use, for comparatively fast and large 
cargo ships and for motor passenger 
liners. Their efforts have been suc- 
cessful. 

The Diesel is now installed and 
giving satisfactory performance in 
almost every sort of craft but battle- 
ships. It is used in harbor and river 
craft, steam yachts, tankers, tugs, tow 
boats, dredges, canal boats and 
barges, private yachts, ice breakers, 
ore carriers, passenger liners, and 
ferry ships. The biggest freight car- 
riers in the world, the Svealand and 
Amerikaland, owned by Alex Bros- 
trom & Son of Gothenburg, Sweden, 
but under charter to the Bethlehem 
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PLENTY OF RUBBER 
in United States Tires 
starts out in the Far 
East—on the United 
States Rubber Com- 
pany’s Plantation. 
This Company owns 
10,000,000 rubber 
trees—enough to 
make an unbroken 
line nearly twice 
around the earth. 
Seven million of 
these trees are pro- 
ducing rubber. 














OU’VE a question to ask 
—“‘How do I know that 
there’s plenty of Rubber in 
Royal Cord Balloons?” 


A natural question. You 
can’t see all this “plenty of 
rubber”— and you can’t tell 
it by weighing the tires. A 
tire manufacturer can make 
a tire weigh almost anything 
he pleases by “loading” it 
with heavy substances which 
add nothing to the wear. 


The “Plenty of Rubber” in 
Royal Cord Balloons is dis- 
tributed where it will do the 
most good. Take our word 
for it—until you prove it for 
yourself on the wheels of 
your car. 


Rubber Company 


Mark 


PLENTY OF RUBBER 


US. ROYAL CORDS 
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UNITED STATES TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 
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‘“‘Business Control 
Through Analysis”’ 


A Preparedness Text on Budget Control 
just issued by Ernst & Ernst 


Accounting in any business can be developed, 
in an economical and practical way, to a point 
where expenditures are based on sound stand- 
ards, where every dollar is intelligently spent for 
a cause and readily measured for its effect as a 
contribution toward the accomplishment of the 
aims of the business. 


This is Modern Accountancy. It is the machin- 
ery of effective Budget Control. And Budget 
control is business control—through Analysis. 


“Business Control Through Analysis” is a 
32-page booklet. It is written from the execu- 
tive viewpoint, and is timely and practical. It 
will be mailed on request. Address nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON CANTON KALAMAZOO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TOLEDO ERIE DAVENPORT SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI ATLANTA sT. Louis waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MIAMI MEMPHIS DENVER 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE TAMPA KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA Los ANGELES 
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ENNEDY & CO. 


72 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


High Grade Bonds Bought on 
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Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter will be mailed on request 
without obligation. 
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Chile, are motorships and have each 
a deadweight capacity of 21,000 tous, 

The chief advantages of the Diesel 
engines in ships are: 

More economical on fuel. 

Has a larger radius of operation 

without refueling. 

Requires a smaller personnel. 

Occupies less space than the 

steam installation. 

Properly installed, it is less ex- 

pensive for upkeep and repairs. 

Does not consume fuel while 

waiting in port. 

It is generally acknowledged that 
the Government has made an out- 
standing success of its motorship pro- 
gram. This has been a tremendous 
encouragement to the merchant mar- 
ine program and leads many to believe 
that the day has dawned in which 
America will be able to hold its posi- 
tion with the world, on all seas, with 
new and modern craft. 


The total expense of the twelve 
conversions is between eight and ten 
millions of dollars, leaving about 
fifteen million dollars for further 
work in the government’s Dieseliza- 
tion program. One of the objects of 
the program was to encourage Diesel 
design and construction in the United 
States, to have engine builders handy 
in the United States to aid in the 
development of the program for 
the American merchant marine, and 
to try out different types of motors 
with the view of selecting the best 
ones for the different kinds of service 
necessary. No discrimination was 
made between European and Ameri- 
can designs. The Board wanted the 
best wherever it originated, but it 
hoped to develop American designs 
which would not be subject to foreign 
royalties, and so far the program has 
been successful. 


Need Permanent Policy 


We need a permanent policy to step 
along with our competitors for the 
shipment of even our own products. 
Critics who say we should leave the 
ocean trade to foreign nations and 
thus help them to pay their war debts, 
may overlook the fact that we have 
in Latin-America alone over four 
and one-half billion dollars invested. 
That this draws a certain trade to 
which American ships should cater 
is as indisputable as the fact that 
the Standard Oil Company should 
operate its own tankers to carry its 
oil, or that the United States Steel 
Corporation should have its own ships 
to carry its steel products. Their 
ships are simply a part of the business 
of merchandising. And this is a 
viewpoint people who are against 
supporting a merchant marine should 
consider. They should, it has been 
suggested, regard the merchant mar- 
ine as trucks to carry the goods of 
the great department store, which is 
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the United States, to foreign custom- 
ers. and to build up new trade routes 
just as the Shipping Board has been 
doing. 

“TE the American merchant mar- 
ine is to function properly as 
the advance agent of American in- 
dustry,” says L. J. Belnap, president 
of the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., “it must adopt motor- 
ships. American steamers are oper- 
ating under the handicap .of high 
wages, large crews, and high fuel 
consumption. These vessels under 
present handicaps, do not compete 
with the foreign steamer, much less 
the motorship. 


Beginning of New Era 


“Lord Kylsant, Chairman of Har- 
land and Wolff, Ltd., the famous 
ship and marine engine builders of 
Belfast, said recently: ‘Despite the 
surplus tonnage afloat there is a de- 
mand for motor driven vessels to 
replace the steam tonnage. The mere 
fact that advocates of steam engines 
are endeavoring to devise means to 
meet the competition, or to reduce the 
disparity of efficiency between the 
two systems, is an indication of the 
concern that is felt by the diminish- 
ing number of those who still have a 
predilection for steam propulsion on 
the most important trade routes.’ 

“Tt must be a matter of gratifica- 
tion to every American who desires 
to see the Stars and Stripes upon the 
seven seas, that the first motorships 
to be given their trial runs in the 
Shipping Board’s initial conversion 
of twelve steamers to motorships have 
proved to be an outstanding success. 

“The first of the new Government 
motorships to receive her trial and 
to go into commission, is the M. S. 
Tampa, which has given magnificent 
performance. Her engine is of all- 
American design and manufacture. 
It was designed by the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation 
and built in the Buffalo shops of the 
Company. 

Support of Public Essential 

“The submarine and the airplane 
were first invented in America but 
were highly perfected abroad. The 
Diesel engine on the other hand, was 
invented by a German, Rudolph 
Diesel. 

“But I see no reason why Ameri- 
can engineers, backed by this coun- 
try’s mechanical supremacy and skill 
in standardized production, cannot 
produce motorship engines to compete 
with those built abroad. 

“So far as marine engine building 
is concerned, nothing stands in the 
way of America’s resumption of the 
proud position in shipping she occu- 
pied in clipper ship days. We can 
produce sailors as efficient as then. 

“The support of the American peo- 
ple and of American industry will 
go a long way to establishing a new 





American merchant marine.” 
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Eggs in many baskets 


Thanks to the variety of Southern soil and the favorable 
climate, probably no other similar area on earth can show 
a greater range of products. 


Cotton, it is true, is the South’s largest crop, but the 
value of cotton and cotton seed amounts to only 25 per 
cent of the total value of Southern agricultural products, 
which last year exceeded three and one-half billion dol- 
lars. There are also corn, tobacco, wheat, and a wide 
variety of fruits and vegetables... all east of the Missis- 
sippi and south of the Ohio. 


The average farm in the South is one of about 70 acres. 
On this the Southern farmer can plant cotton, grow 
grain and raise tobacco, fruits, vegetables, and dairy herds 
and poultry. 

The diversity yields him a stable income...he has his 
eggs in many baskets. 


The volume of freight traffic which the railroads of the country were 
called upon to handle between 1916 and 1926 increased 23 per cent. In 
the same period the freight traffic which the Southern Railway System 
was called upon to handle increased 48 per cent. 


The 7 pw Service of Southern Railway System, Washington, 
D. C., will gladly aid in securing industrial locations, farms and fo 
home sites in the South. 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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SERVES THE SOUTH 
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T is not enough for a man to say 

that he lives. The question is, 
what does he live for? From what 
source does he derive his inspiration? 
Does he spend his days in the cellar 
of his being or the dome? The wise 
man is he who identifies himself with 
his community and seeks to make it 
better. The person who thinks that 
the object of living is nothing but 
work must regard the workhouse or 
the prison as a stepping stone to the 
ideal. He should not have been born 
a man, but a bee or an ant. We exist 
merely in a state of coma unless we 
be of service to mankind.—James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor. 

* * x 


Did you ever notice that no matter 
how much or how little beauty the 
Creator endowed you with, you are 
better looking when you smile.—Per- 
sonal Efficiency. 


* * * 


Give me the money that has been 
spent in ‘war and I will clothe every 
man, woman and child in an attire 
of which kings and queens would be 
proud. I will build a schoolhouse in 
every valley over the whole earth. I 
will crown every hillside with a place 
of worship consecrated to the gospel 
of peace——Charles Sumner. 

* * * 

People will sit up and take notice 
of you if you will sit up and take 
notice of what makes them sit up and 
take notice—Frank Romer. 

ee 


A great man is one who can have 
power and not abuse it—Henry L. 


Doherty. 
2.6 


NE hundred pounds of meat, 
dairy or poultry products will 
purchase, and for the past two years 
would have purchased, more auto- 
mobiles, gasoline, agricultural imple- 
ments, fertilizer, sugar, coffee, cloth- 
ing than prior to the war or at any 
other period in the history of the 
country except the period of peak 
war prices—Hon. James P. Good- 
rich, former Governor of Indiana. 
*x* * * 
All things being equal, men stick 


to those who stick to them.—The 
Colgate Clock. 


Teach me, my God and King, 
In ali things Thee to see, 

And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 


All may of Thee partake; 
Nothing so small can be 

But draws, when acted for Thy sake, 
Greatness and worth from Thee. 


If done to obey Thy laws, 

E’en servile labors shine; 
Hallowed is toil, if this the cause, 

The meanest work, divine. 

—George Herbert. 
* * * 

The problem that worries you to- 
day may have been solved by a fel- 
low craftsman yesterday. The pool- 
ing of knowledge is the surest step 
forward to progress.—How. 

: * * * 

Never stand begging for that 
which you have the power to earn. 
—Cervantes 





A Text 


3B" thon diligent to know the 
state of thy florks, and look 
well to thy herds. —Proverks 27 : 
a3. 


Sent in by R. W. Jones, Cal- 


gary, Canada. What its your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 


of texts used. 











No mortal has a right to wag his 
tongue, much less to wag his pen, 
without saying something —Thomas 
Carlyle. 

+ * 

I expect to pass through this life 
but once. If, therefore, there be any 
kindness I can show, or any good I 
can do any fellow being, let me do it 
now. Let me not defer or neglect it 
for I shall not pass this way again.— 
Hagemen’s Opportunity. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Eptgrams” 


if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 


tation and author’s name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 





AM an advocate of more courtesy, 
not only in business, but in the 
business of life. A frown isn’t even 
marketable; a smile pays dividends 
all down the line. “I thank you” is 
just an ordinary decency we owe to 
those who have helped us along the 
way. “Please” is a little word, but 
it sometimes works wonders. The 
grouch is his own punishment. 
Kindliness is the light that it is al- 
ways in our power to shed upon the 
paths of our fellows.—Jerome P. 
Fleishman. 
+ * * 

The key to the greater life is YOU. 
Make the key (yourself) fit to open 
the lock. Develop a desire and keep 
trying and fitting yourself for a good 
purpose, and when.you are ready the 
door will open.—L. W. J. Conklin. 
From L.W.J.Conklin, Prinee Albert, Can. 

i *& * 


There is always something wrong 
with a man, as there is with a motor, 
when he knocks continually—The 
Pure Oil News. 


* * * 


Community rivalry is, of course, an 
excellent and helpful thing, but you 
will grant, I think, that it has its 
limits of usefulness and that there is 
greater wisdom in sectional’ co-opera- 
tion to promote larger welfare.—Ed- 
ward A. Filene. 

x ok * 

You can’t be mean and happy any 
more than an orange can be sweet 
and sour.—The Kalends. 


* * 


E can’t all be clam diggers or 

painters or heroes. But we 
can learn to live, every one of us. 
Some folks have a way of making 
fun of people who love beauty. Why? 
Nothing contributes so much to living 
as a knowledge of beauty and a love 
of it. Beauty of color, beauty of 
movement, beauty of line, beauty of 
sound. Don’t be ashamed to delight 
in colors; don’t think it’s unmanly to 
love color ; don’t think you are “soft” 
because music “gets” you. On the 
contrary, it is the appreciation of 
such things which takes you almost 
halfway to the knowledge of how to 
live-—Grover C. Orth. 


* * * 


To kill a little time is to murder a 
big opportunity.—Brass Tacks. 
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This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satisfactory 
public service in oil heating. 


Only the manufacturers who are 
, members of the Oil Heating In- 
stitute are permitted to use it. 


| These manufacturers have earned 

their membership through the en- 

7 thusiasm of thousands of home 

) owners whom they have provided 

, with efficient and dependable oil 
heating. 


f F This emblem protects you, and it 
7 will be protected, on your behalf, 
. by the Oil Heating Institute. 


Readers of this magazine who are interested in industrial and 
commercial oil heating are invited to writeto the Oil Heating In- 
stitute for special information which is available on this subject. 


Copyright, 1927, by Oil Heating Institute 
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Do not delay — you can obtain 


Satisfactory Oil He ating 
THIS WINTER! 


UST as the modern home depends 
J on electricity to take the drudgery 
out of household tasks, so it finds in 
electrically operated and controlled 
oil heating the highest development 
of heating science. 


Every home owner is interested in 
oil heating, for no other modern con- 
venience is so beneficial to the health 
and comfort of every member of the 
family. 


Last winter half a million American 
homes enjoyed the cleanliness, con- 
venience, dependability and uniform 
temperature of automatic oil heat. 
These families have written heating 
troubles off the calendar. They won- 
der now how they ever endured the 
dirt, annoyance and drudgery of 
their previous heating methods. 


An authoritative guide to 
satisfactory oil heating 
It is estimated that more than 


200,000 additional home and 
building owners will avail them- 


selves of the advantages of oil heat 
this winter. You, too, are undoubt- 
edly planning to enjoy oil heat some 
time. Why not obtain full informa- 
tion now? 


The Oil Heating Institute has pub- 
lished an 80-page book written by 
experts on every phase of the subject. 
This book contains descriptions and 
specifications of the equipment of 
leading manufacturers, and gives 
helpful instructions on how to select 
an oil heating system. 


Before you lay in your winter’s sup- 
ply of coal—which means your win- 
ter’s supply of ashes, too—it will be 
worth your while to read this book. 
It will be sent on receipt of the 
coupon and ten cents to cover mail. 
ing costs. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 


350 Madison Ave., New York City 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 





OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 


Enclosed find ten cents( 10c) for which please send { 
me, postpaid, your titled “Oil 
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350 Madison Avenue, New York City 1 













en Heating, 
The Modern Miracle of Comfort,” containing 
instructions on how to select oil heating equip- 
ment. 
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The Parian Gate, Manila 





Lands ¢ 


where keen delight rewards 
each day’s adventuring 


Across the Pacific the alluring countries of the 
ancient East offer you a multitude of fresh exper- 
iences. Go now. 

Select the cities or countries which most interest 
you, or make the complete trip and see Japan, 
China, the Philippines. 

You touch atY okohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila. Each port different in charac- 
ter and in its appeal to the traveler. 


Thus you see Japan, a miracle of loveliness and 
modern progressiveness. China, her ancient cities. 
Manila, a bit of old Spain in a tropical setting. 

Here is the opportunity for new vacation ad- 
ventures at but small expense. Roundtrip fare to 
Manila and return by way of Japan and China as 
low as $750 per capita. (Include Honolulu if 
you choose.) First cabin accommodations and 
meals are included. 

Or continue Round the World to other lands of 
keenest interest. Liberal stopovers at any port with 
identical accommodations on subsequent liners. 
Like a cruise on a private yacht. 


You sail on a magnificent President Liner, aris- 
tocrat of ships. Broad of beam and steady. Lux- 
urious and expertly served. You sleep in a bed 
not a berth. Rest or relax on wide, sunny decks. 
Enjoy the world-famous cuisine. 


An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Japan, China 
and Manila. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco for the 
Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. From Boston and New York fort- 
nightly sailings via Havana, Panama end California. From Naples, Genoa and 
Marseilles fortnightly sailings for Boston and New York. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Lin 
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32 Broadway ...... New York Dime Bank Building . . . . . Detroit 
604 Fifth Ave, and 25 B’dway, New York 110 S. Dearborn Senet - . Chicago, Ill. 
1018 Bessemer Bldg. . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 101 Bourse Bldg. . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
177 State Street . . © . Boston, Mass. 514 W.SixthSt. . . Los Angeles, Calif. 
t Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 1519 Railroad Ave. So. . Seattle, Wash. 
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What We May Expect From 
Commercial Aviation 
(Continued from page 11) 


Ford activities, but Ford’s entry into 
the field has undoubtedly attracted 
the attention of business men, who 
for this reason will no doubt fee! 
more willing to invest capital in this 
industry. I believe that it will be 
only a few years until the number of 
regular passenger air routes will be 
running into the hundreds. 

“I would say that the factors which 
are quickening the development of 
practical aviation in the United 
States are the improved quality of 
the engines which have been devel- 
oped since the war, which makes fly- 
ing safer and more desirable, the 
improved performance of airplanes, 
and the arousing of the interest of 
capital in this form of transportation. 
The technicians and the insiders have 
long known of these practical scien- 
tific advancements, but the Lindbergh 
and Chamberlin flights apprised lay- 
men throughout the world of the new 
status of the art of flying. 

“With regard to individual flying, 
I am very skeptical as to whether this 
will grow rapidly with our present 
equipment. I believe that commercial 
transportation through the medium 
of air transport companies will ad- 
vance much more rapidly than the 
use of airplanes by individuals. 


Passenger Flying in U. S. 


“The chief obstacle to widespread 
passenger flying in the United States 
is the cost. Passengers demand a 
certain degree of comfort and room 
to move about. As our airlines are 
not subsidized, they are generally 
trying to develop the carrying of mail 
and express, which are more profit- 
able, and are taking passengers only 
occasionally. In parts of the coun- 
try where railway facilities are very 
good, travel by air is of no economic 
value, except for very long distances, 
which, of course, is just where com- 
fort becomes most requisite. In 
special cases, where railroad connec- 
tions are poor, passenger carrying is 
already developing. 

“In the next ten years the airplane 
industry will no doubt grow to very 
considerable proportions, and in the 
next twenty years it will become very 
large indeed. In order for airplanes 
to be sold on a large scale, the public 
will have to be educated in their 
uses; they will have to be larger and 
more comfortable if they are to carry 
passengers, radio direction aids must 
be developed so that flying can be 
done at night even in a fog, and 
speed should probably be increased.” 


Mr. Lawrance’s peeps into the — 


future are not the imaginative vision 
of a Jules Verne. They are based 
on engineering blue prints already in 
the making, and balance sheet entries 
already being written. 
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The rise of commercial aviation is 
emaking the character of the busi- 
ness of the Wright Company, which 
Mr. Lawrance heads. Its main vol- 
ime of orders is fast coming from 
1on-governmental sources. 


Mr. Lawrance confidently believes 
that his company will make and sell 2 a 
more airplane engines this year than ‘ jo 
ever before. He estimates 1927 out- vee 
put at between 500 and 600 engines, 
compared with 366 in 1926, and said , ma | 
that he won’t consider it real manu- fee \-/7 ca 
facturing until the company is mak- eee NS / | 2 
ing between 5,000 and 6,000 engines bi Sy fk 
a year. Is [_. 

In order to stimulate the growth of : ah ee 
the industry, in which it has so large —/ / iF 
a stake, the company, Mr. Lawrance 
revealed, is reducing prices substan- 
tially as volume increases. Accord- 
ingly, the expansion in sales in 1927 sa \—— 
will not be reflected in a correspond- i —= 
ing improvement in net earnings. = 
The company has definitely followed eget 
the policy of building for the future, i — we 
rather than of cashing in on the 6 /) 
crumbs which are at present avail- 
able. 


Expansion in Sales KE ] ] \ 
Prior to 1925, the Wright Com- 


pany had shipped only twenty-one 
airplane motors to pe Dosa A SPRINGFIELD 
sources. In 1925, commercial. ship- 
ments rose to 63 units; and in 1926 ] RE te 
to 120. The sale of Whirlwind en- ] 
gines for commercial uses last year 
was accelerated by the flight of Com- 
mander Byrd over the North Pole 
with a Wright engined plane. In 
spite of the expansion in commercial 
sales last year, total sales were some- 
what lower than in 1925 because of a 
smaller demand from the government 
for military purposes. 

The subjoined table gives the sales, 
profits, and per share earnings of the 


Wright Company by years since 
1920: 
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Net Sales Net Profits A Share 
1926 $3,173,419 $700,688 $2.80 


1925 3,307,910 710832, «2.85 
1924 2,166,863 423,524 1.70 
1923 2,226,891 326,582 1.31 
901  2aneiey © S07855 2.6 
426, , 2.66 i i 
1920 1,486,124 411,349 1.83 ~ —— — ee 
The company has liquid assets of Rs Urns Je 
about $20 a share, including working | BR\ Wq ~Its. ‘Waterproof 
capital and outside investments. The s 


and Everlasting 


balance sheet at the end of last year 
disclosed current assets of $2,215,460 
against current liabilities of $157,132. 
The company carried outside invest- 
ments on its books at $2,791,356. 
The day before Lindbergh reached 
Paris, Wright stock was quoted at 
285% at the New York Stock Ex- 
change; by Monday it had climbed 
to 39. A fortnight later when Cham- 
berlin and Levine landed in Germany, 
the stock soared to 4234. Wall 
Street has a sensitive ear and is usu- 


ally the first to give heed to impend- PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
ing developments, real or conjectural. 


Another important factor in the 
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AERA 


Electric 
Railway 


Transportation 
Prize 
Contest 


CRO 


The Judges 


JAMES O’SHAUGHNESSY 


Executive Secretary 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LOUIS WILEY 


Business Manager 
New York Times 


Times Building, New York, N. Y. 


J. C. McQUISTON 
Publicity Manager 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. J. McMANIS 


Assistant Manager of Publicity 
General Electric Company 


Schnectady, N. Y. 
B. C. FORBES 


President 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All of them are trained public relations men whose 
high standing assure a fair and impartial verdict. 


CN 


Contest 
Now Open 
Closes August 10th 
in New York 


Award 
October 3rd 
A. E. R. A. Convention 
Cleveland, Ohio 


A Public Relations Contest, open to all members 
of the American Electric Railway Association, to 
determine the progress made in the advancement 
of public relations within the industry during the 
past year is now being inaugurated by Forbes 
Magazine. This announcement is under the 
authority of the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation and is made to familiarize member com- 
panies with the purpose and rules of the contest. 


The contest is open now and will close at mid- 
night on Wednesday, August 10th. All exhibits and 
material in connection with the contest must be 
in the hands of the judges by that date. The 
announcement of the winners will be made at the 
A. E. R. A. Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Thursday, October 6th. 


All companies, regardless of size or whether 
they have participated in or been the winners of 
other prize contests having a public relations phase, 
may participate. 


Three awards will be made. The company hav- 
ing made the best public relations record during 
the past year will receive a certificate of award 
and also a handsome cup suitably engraved. 
Appropriately engraved certificates will be awarded 


to companies finishing second and third in the 
contest. 


The details of the contest are being carried out 
wholly by Forbes Magazine, and none of the 
judges is a member of the Association staff or 
executive committee. 


YL 


The following data should be submitted 
by each contestant: 


a. Plan of public relations work done. 


b. Exhibits of all types of advertis- 
ing and literature used. 


ce. Record of achievement as indicated 
by increased use of transportation 
facilities, increased appreciation of 
better transportation service and 
improved financial position of the 
company. 


d. Supplemental data indicating better 
relations between the company, the 


public, the municipal, authorities and 
the employes, 


LQ 


Address all material to A. E. R. A. Contest 
Editor, care of 


FORBES 


MAGAZINE 


120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


If further information is 
required, write for details. 
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field of manufacture of airplane mo- 
tors is the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany. 

William T. Mayo, chief engineer 
of the Ford Motor Company, escort- 
ed this writer through the airplane 
plant of the company at Dearborn, 
Michigan. The company is making 
a tri-motor plane to sell at $40,000, 
and a single motor plane for $25,000. 
It is reported that the cost to the 
company is greater than the selling 
prices at the current rate of produc- 
tion, but the company can of course 
greatly cheapen the cost through ex- 
panding the rate of production. 

The veteran engineer is one of the 
chief airplane optimists in the country. 
Asked whether he thought the devel- 
opment of the airplane might parallel 
the advent of the automobile, Mr. 
Mayo, who first became interested in 
the flying nearly twenty-four years 
ago when his neighbors, the Wright 
Brothers, were carrying on experi- 
ments at Dayton, Ohio, answered: 

“T think that flying will be popu- 
larized, but not, of course, to the same 
extent as the automobile. It takes 
experience to fly, whereas almost any 
one can quickly learn to run an auto- 
mobile. Before the industry can sell 
airplanes in quantity to individuals, 
it must build a fool proof machine. 


Why Costs Are High 


“The reason our machines are ex- 
pensive at present is because they 
are produced in small quantities. 
Quantity production, of course, would 
reduce the cost. Thus far, we have 
not been able to introduce labor sav- 
ing machinery in our airplane plant 
on any substantial scale. 

“We make everything that goes 
into the airplane except the motor 
and some of the instruments. Ulti- 
mately, we shall make our own mo- 
tors perhaps. We can build a plane 
in two to three weeks.” 

As for the future of the air mail 
service, Floyd Montgomery, Chief, 
Information Service, in the Office of 
the Postmaster General at 'Washing- 
ton, replying to questions, declared: 

“The service will be broadened and 
extended just as fast as conditions 
warrant, that is, when cities on a 
projected new route are able to show 
potential mail traffic of sufficient 
volume to make successful operation 
of an air line possible, with passenger 
and express possibilities taken into 
consideration, then bids will be in- 
vited for such a line. 

“Perhaps a better way of express- 
ing the department’s attitude toward 
extension of the service would be to 
say that, as in the past, considerable 
caution will be exercised to minimize 
possibilities of authorizing a service 
foredoomed to failure. Such failures 
could operate only to deter the prog- 
ress of commercial aviation, an activ- 
ity which the Postmaster General is 
intensely interested in advancing.” 
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Steel Partitioned by Hauserman 


Eleven Types 
and Grades 
Twenty Color 
Combinations 


Forerunners of 
a new epoch in 
the subdivision 
of all kinds of 
commercialand 
industrial build- 
~~ space. Fin- 
ishes to har- 
monize with 
any interior are 
available. 


Seppe the sky lines of cities 
- ++. achievements that stagger 
the imagination ..... . partitioned 
with steel—Hauserman Movable Steel 
Partitions. 


Leaders in industry have been quick 
to grasp the greater value of Hauser- 
man Movable Steel Partitions. Per- 
manency, ease of rearrangement, last- 
ing finish, simple rigid construction 
and the widest choice of types, grades 
and finishes. 


Such notable structures as the Para- 
mount Building, Barclay-Vesey Build- 
ing (home of the New York Telephone 
Co.) and the Elverson Building, (home 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer)—here 
pictured —are partitioned throughout 
with Hauserman Movable Steel Parti- 
tions. The Cadillac Motor Car Co., the 
Eastman Kodak Co., the General Elec- 


tric Co., the Westinghouse Electric & : 


Mfg. Co. and the United States Steel 

Corporation are among the hundreds 

of others who over a period of years 

have used Hauserman Steel Partitions. 
Ask for information about this 


complete line. Discover these new 
— these greater partition values. 


The E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
Largest Steel Partition Manufacturer 
6817 Grant Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales, Engineering and Erection Service at 
Branches in Principal Cities 


“ORGANIZED FOR SERVICE NATIONALLY” 


— 
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Complete line 

Built of Steel 
Attractive appearance 
Greatest movability 
Sensational prices 

6. Easily wired 

7. Erection service 
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of each issue, by well-known and authoritative specialists in the more important 


HERE is little question but that 

many individual industries are be- 

ing disappointed in the volume of 
business done during the second quarter, 
but in general business and industrial ac- 
tivity throughout the country has held up 
fully as well, and perhaps better, than had 
been anticipated around the first of the 
year. 

Business has fallen off from the high 
levels of late last year and the beginning 
of 1927. But this was to be expected, and 
despite the somewhat lower rate of opera- 
tions and the slower volume of distribu- 
tion, conditions cannot be called anything 
but prosperous in the most 
important fields. 


financial and commodity divisions. 


last year despite reduction in prices. 

Building activity continues to decline, 
with latest figures showing a drop of 
over 10 per cent. under 1926 and bring- 
ing the industry back to not far from 
the lowest levels which have been seen 
for the past three years. 


| fps rates continue generally 
easy despite sporadic periods of 
firmness in. call money. Bank clearings 
are running ahead of the corresponding 
periods of last year but the speculative 
situation is beclouded by continued and 
rather sharp gains in loans to the 


large decline from the previous month, 
as well as a moderate drop from the 
same month in the previous year. 

The latter decline, however, was less 
than $3,000,000, or only about 4 per 
cent., which may be considered a very 
good showing, in the face of such un- 
favorable circumstances as decreased 
traffic owing to the coal strike, higher 
wage scales which are now generally in 
effect and the large losses suffered not 
only in income but also in damage to 
the carriers’ right-of-way from the dis- 
astrous floods throughout the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 








Conditions in the steel indus- 
try are showing their usual 
seasonal declines, which will 
probably continue for the next 
month or so until a low point 
is reached, perhaps around the 
middle of August. The United 
States Steel Corporation has 
reported a drop of over 400,000 
tons in its unfilled orders 
for a single month and this 
back-log of business now 
stands at only about 3,000,000 
tons, which is the lowest figure 
seen since the post war depres- 
sion five years ago. 


Steel Orders 


cy HE figures on unfilled steel 
orders undoubtedly de- 
note a trend but they are not 
nearly so important as they 
once were, due to the steady 
gain in hand-to-mouth buying 
following upon the long decline 
in commodity prices and the 
proven. and constant efficiency 
of domestic railroads. 

The motor industry has ap- 
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Net operating income as of- 
ficially reported for April 
shows a total of $73,627,248, 
compared with just under $95,- 
000,000 in March of the present 
year and with $76,281,629 in the 
corresponding month of 1926. 
April results represent the 
month’s proportion of an an- 
nual return amounting to 5.13 
per cent. on the railroad valua- 
tion of slightly over $21,000,- 
000,000 as of January lst, 1927, 
compared with a rate of 5.43 
per cent. on a smaller valuation 
at the close of 1925. 


Operating Results 


OR the first four months of 

1927 net operating income 
amounts to $299,964,211, or 
just barely above the figure of 
$299,850,537 as reported for the 
same period of 1926. So far 
as sectional returns are con- 
cerned the southern district led 
the rest during the month of 
April this year, though the 
gain was only moderate over 


the previous year. The eastern 
district was very slightly high- 














parently passed its peak of 
production, and although vol- 
ume has increased slightly within the 
last few weeks the movement would 
seem to be merely a temporary one and 
May will probably stand for some time 
as the peak month thus far in 1927. 
Although individual companies are run- 
ning far ahead of their sales and manu- 
facturing volume for 1926, it is fairly 
safe to estimate that total production is 
running about 10 per cent. lower than 
last year. 

Summer lethargy has appeared in the 
retail and department store field, and 
even the mail order and chain store 
trade is somewhat spotty. Nevertheless, 
most of the chain stores are showing 
moderate gains over the same month of 


brokerage fraternity which bring totals 
not only far above the same periods of 
1926 but uncomfortably close to the 
highest levels ever recorded. 

















Net Operating Revenue Falls Slightly 
Below Last Year. Car Loadings 
Show Gradual Gains 
A> had been indicated by individual 

advance reports, the final figures 
on net operating income ‘for Class I 
railroads during April showed a rather 


er, while the western district 
showed a decline of about 
$2,500,000 in its net, compared with the 
same month of 1926. 

Car loadings continue somewhat ir- 
regular but generally are moving mod- 
erately upward, as is their seasonal 
habit from about April until September. 
The latest figures show weekly totals 
of around 1,030,000 cars of revenue 
freight loaded per week, or the highest 
thus far in the present year. 


UE to the coal strike and to the 
Mississippi floods, however, 1927 
weekly figures are still moderately be- 
low those reported during the previous 
year, the average running around 
1,050,000 cars per week during June of 
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1926. Practically all classifications show 
moderate declines from the correspond- 
ing week in previous years, but the 
largest drop has taken place in coal, 
grain and forest products. Despite the 
more recent declines, total car loadings 
thus far in 1927 are about 400,000 cars 
ahead of the same period of last year. 

















Commie React after Gradual Ad- 


vance. Cotton and Wheat Both off 
from High Point. Metals Strong 


T= general movement of commod- 
ity prices during the past month 
has been somewhat in the nature of 
recovery in the more important staple 
commodities, but many of these gains 
have been largely wiped out or at least 
considerably reduced by material de- 
clines during the past week. 


Mo. ¥e. 
Latest Prev. Prev. 

Pan's: SE -idks aces 187.221 182.794 188.072 
Bradstreet’s <ccccccee 12.4265 12.4405 12.7594 


The monthly indexes of commodity 
prices are at considerable variance and 
it is a bit difficult to account for the 


amounts to nearly 2% per cent. in a 
single month. Breadstuffs show the 
largest advance of the items included, 
in a rise from 29 to nearly 34, and the 
total advance is probably due largely 
to substantial gains in the price of flour 
and wheat. 

Bradstreet’s figure, on the other hand, 
shows a continued slight decline from 
the previous month and is still not far 
from the lowest in several years. 


Weekly Indexes 


T= Irving Fisher weekly index of 

representative commodities 
points the current trend more readily 
and this figure has been advancing 
slowly but consistently since the close 
of May. Starting at that time from 
below 140 the index has advanced dur- 
ing the past month nearly a full point, 
but this gain has once more been cut 
down moderately by the most recent 
figures placing the index number at 
about 140.4. 

After rather rapid advances during 
the latter part of May and-the early 
part of June, the chief grains have 
had considerable reaction during the 
past few weeks and wheat has come 





49 


while oats have declined more moder- 
ately but none the less steadily. 

Rye and the smaller grains have also 
shown a somewhat reactionary tendency. 
Corn has joined in the general down- 
ward movement during most of the 
past month but has been better sup- 
ported recently than the other important 
items, and prices for the September 
option are once more above the dollar 
mark, due chiefly to buying on reports 
of too much rain in the southwestern 
producing States. 


C OTTON has also participated in the 
reactionary tendency of primary 
markets during the past couple weeks. 
The declines are due to a number of 
causes, among which the most important 
seem to be a natural reaction after the 
rather rapid advance, some easing of 
the flood conditions in the South and 
better weather conditions in the large 
producing States, especially Texas, 
where good rains have relieved drought 
conditions which had threatened to 
curtail the new crop considerably. 
Rubber prices continue their decline 
with the most important future options 


























































































































































































































rapid rise in Dun’s average, which down between 5 and 6 cents per bushel, off another 2 or 3 cents during the past 
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The West of the Indians— 

The West of the California Gold Rush— 
The West of the Prairie Schooners— 

The West of the First Railroads— 

The Golden West of To-day and To-morrow! 


The romantic history of the West—more fascinating than 
fiction, more enthralling than a wild-west story or moving pic- 
ture—is intermingled with the trials, difficulties and achieve- 
ments of these men who grew with the West, who helped 
make the West what it is, who are now influential in greater 
development of the West: 


HERBERT FLEISCHHACKER 
President 


of the 
Anglo and London-Paris National Bank 


JOHN B. MILLER 
President, The Southern California Edison Co. 


ELBRIDGE AMOS STUART 
President, The Carnation Milk Products Co. 


EDWARD L. DOHENY. 


The Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co. 


KENNETH R. KINGSBURY 
President, Standard Oil Company of 


WIGGINTON ELLIS CREED 
President, The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


CHARLES L. ANCENEY 
Joint Owner and Manager of the Largest 
Ranch in Montana 


ROBERT DOLLAR 
Founder, The Dollar Steamship Lines 


AMADEO P. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of Italy, California 


JOHN D. RYAN 
Head of Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
American Brass Co., etc. 


PAUL SHOUP 
Pacific Oil Co., 
Vice-President, South Pacific Co. 


HENRY M. ROBINSON 
President, First National Bank of Los Angeles 


MORITZ THOMSEN 
Head of Centennial Mill Co. 


HARRY W. CHILD 
Head of Yellowstone Park’s 
Hotel and Transportation 


These men live their lives over again between the covers of 
B. C. Forbes’ newest and greatest book— 


MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING THE WEST 


By B. C. FORBES 


Sent on approval for seven days’ examination. Send 
no money—merely fill and mail coupon below. 


____— Fill in and mail this coupon—_.—. —. —_ 


MIN Cc ckmins cdc eaUBhbtandaks-<issisenadesdcccceoeces 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me ........ copies of “Men Who Are Making the West” on seven 


days’ approval. I will either return the book within seven days after I 
receive it, without further obligation on my part, or I will remit $2 as 
payment in full for each copy. 
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month at around 37% cents per pound. 
Following the material and long con- 
tinued weakness in rubber prices the 
tire companies have once more found 
it necessary to reduce prices on tires 
and tubes. The changes are not very 
large and are not entirely consistent, 
but they at least point a tendency 
among producers to reduce their selling 
prices to somewhat lower levels. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Wheat, September ......... $1.44 $1.49 = $1.39 
Corn, September ........... 1.02 -98 -76 
Oats, September ........... 47 52 42 
Cotton, Mid., October...... 16.63 16.92 18.74 
Pte Rare 8.00 8.20 8.80 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio ......... 15 15 20 
ee errr Te .057 
ES rere 20.00 20.50 23.00 
Ge a RN 22.75 22.75 23.50 
ee ee eres 33.00 33.00 35.00 
BEE nsctadgucccews Mie nee s 6.40 6.40 8.25 
| Earner 12.75 12.62 13.9 
mae, TE. St. Leis scccccsse 6.22 6.05 7.25 
. Seay sea 7 61.25 
Rubber, September ........ 37% 40 41 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. ...... .97 .97 2.05 
REE ccintcwaeueokttncces 19 19 .21 


HE miscellaneous metals have op- 
posed the downward tendency in gen- 
eral commodity prices and have made mod- 
erate but important advances over the 
prices maintaining earlier in the past 
month. Lead, copper, zinc and tin 
have all shown good strength on 
steady buying by what appear to be 
important interests, but with the excep- 
tion of tin all of these commodities are 
still moderately below the prices which 
prevailed for them at the corresponding 
period last year. 

Production figures in the oil industry 
continue high and there have been scat- 
tered additions to the long list of price 
cuts in both crude and refined products. 
Generally, however, the worst seems to 
be over and, while no early advances 
seem in prospect, it appears likely that 
prices have at last found their level at 
reductions of around 50 per cent. from 
where they were a year ago. 




















Interest Rates Continue Easy. Brokers’ 
Loans Jump to Near Highest on Rec- 
ord. Liberty Exchange Extended 


M ONEY and credit and practically 
all classes of financial accommo- 
dation continue in good supply, and in- 
terest rates, while not inclined to 


their low levels. 


2Wks. ‘Yr. 

Latest Ago Ago 

snes TTT 44To 4% 4% 
60-90 day time .......... 4% 4, 4% 
Commercial paper ....... 4% 4% 4% 
New York rediscount.... 4 4 3% 


Except for a few flurries now and 
then, chiefly on heavy calling of loans 
by New York banks, call money has 
held close to its low levels. Rates have 
declined below 4 per cent., with 3%4 per 
cent. loans made outside the New York 
Stock Exchange, but these were 
chiefly around the middle of the past 
month. Since then the daily rate has 
gradually firmed up somewhat ap- 
proaching the usual temporary peak 
which is expected around the end of 
June. Recent days of heavy calling 
due to end-of-the-month requirements 
have carried the rate near 5 per cent. 
but the comparative stringency is ex- 
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ROKERS’ loans have continued the 

expansion which has been in prog- 
ress for the past couple months and 
the latest weekly figures show a gain 
of over $50,000,000 in a single week, with 
the grand total at about $3,118,000,000 
according to figures of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and a gain of around 
$600,000,000 above the corresponding 
week last year. The latest figures are 
not far from the highest ever recorded 
at around $3,140,000,000 in the early part 
of 1926. 

The monthly reports of the New 
York Stock Exchange are also near the 
highest ever reported, with latest totals 
at about $3,458,000,000, compared with 
a high for all time of $3,536,000,000 in 
February of last year. 


Treasury Operations 


HE United States Treasury bonds 

of 1943-1947, dated June 15th, 1927, 
and issued on an interest basis of about 
3% per cent. were heavily oversub- 
scribed, as had been anticipated. The 
amount of the cash offering was only 
about $200,000,000, whereas the total of 
cash subscriptions aggregated well over 
$600,000,000 and final allotments were 
from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. of 
individual subscription according to the 
amounts and denominations subscribed 
for. 

Exchange of the second Liberty Loan 
4% per cent. bonds for the above issue 
has been in large volume, but perhaps 
not quite so large as had been expected, 
and the tise limit for exchange of these 
bonds for the new 3% per cent. issue 
has been extended beyond the original 


closing date of June 15th. 

















Freight Rates Sag with Market Quiet 
but Passenger Traffic High. Foreign 
Trade Figures Show Large Fav- 
orable Balance 


ENERAL conditions in oceanic 

freight traffic have continued their 
unfavorable tendencies during most of the 
past month and practically all rate classi- 
fications are materially lower now than 
they were six weeks ago. 

The declines have been largest in many 
of the important schedules such as coal, 
grain, lumber and petroleum and even the 
Sagging off in charges, carrying them to 
new low levels since last fall, has not 
served to bring many more inquiries into 
the market for tonnage. 


Tourist Season 


‘HE seasonal tourist movement to 
Europe is in full swing and although 
passenger rates are slightly lower, in 
general, than they were last summer, the 
chief European lines expect to make up 
se this by carrying larger lists than ever 
etore, 

On the Great Lakes the heavy move- 
ment is in full force and conditions are 
reported better than the average with 
good tonnage being carried in most lines 
and at fair rates. Iron ore movement 
from Lake Superior ports during the 
latest month reported was 7,752,000 tons, 
4 gain of not far from 30 per cent. over 
the volume of 6,113,000 tons reported in 
the corresponding month of last year. 


LEADERSHIP 


Proved by the fact that DURO makes and 
sells more electric pumps and automatic 
water systems and water softeners than 
any other manufacturer. 


THE DURO COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio 





























National Public Service Corporation 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Series A Pfd. Stock Dividend — Participating Pfd. Stock Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividends of $1.75 each per share have been 
declared on the Series A Preferred stock and the Participating Pre- 
ferred stock of this corporation, payable Friday, July 1, 1927 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business June 17, 1927. 


New York, June 14, 1927 


Jersey Central Power 
& Light Company 
165 Broadway, New York 
Preferred Stock Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share has been declared on 
the Preferred stock of this company, 
—_ Friday, July 1, 1927 to stock- 


olders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 17, 1927. 


C. A. McCLURE, Secretary 
New York, June 8, 1927 


C. A. McCLURE, Secretary 


Virginia Public 
Service Company 
165 Broadway, New York 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share has been declared on 
the Preferred stock of this company, 

ayable Friday, July 1, 1927 to stock- 
(olden of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 17, 1927. 


C. A. McCLURE, Secretary 
New York, May 26, 1927 
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NewBook?s 


Sent Free to 
Mortgage Bond Buyers 


Whether you have $100, $500, $1000 
or more to invest, a careful reading of our 
current Investment Guide will prove of 
great benefit to you. This book, just off, 
the press, is now in its 145th Semi-Annual 
Edition, its 72nd year. It points the way 
to 100% protection and most liberal 
interest return. 


72 Years’ 


Investment Service 


Each Greenebaum First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bond is approved and recommended 


Send for Investment Guide 


Our Investment Guide will lead you to come 


plete investment satisfaction and service, by the Oldest Real Estate Bond House. 
a gt ecg ~<A rc For nearly three-quarters of a century, 


every Greenebaum Safeguarded Bond, 
principal and interest, has been promptly 
A—----— Mail This Coupon--------=— paid to investors. 


Greenebaum Sons Invest t Company 
ata LaSalle onal Wiedionn Streets, Chicago 


Without obligation please send copy of July Investment Greenebaum Sons 


Guide which explains how to invest surplus funds at 


the highest interest consistent with safety. Inve stment Company 











Name OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
FOUNDED 1855-CHICAGO 
Street Offices in Principal Cities 
Affiliated bs Greenebaum Sons Securities 
City room poration, New York 

















HAVEOILSTOCKS “DISCOUNTED” 
DEPRESSION IN THE INDUSTRY? 


Keen debate pivots on the question asked in the headline. 
What is the answer? 


Everybody knows there is too much oil, causing unprofit- 
able operations on the part of numerous companies. But 
similar situations were not unknown in past years. Al- 
ways oil came back with renewed vigor. ‘Some corpora- 
tions seemed to gain advantage from temporary bad 
times. Will it be different this year, or is an old expe- 
rience merely being repeated? 


To answer the questions to your own satisfaction, study 
the facts about oil and individual petroleum concerns as 
they will be presented shortly in a series of special 
articles, containing exhaustive analyses by specialists, in 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published daily by 


The New York News Bureau Association 
42-44 New Street New York City 


Send me your newspaper daily for three months on trial, check | 
for $2.50 enclosed. 
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D egpomiager te of Commerce reports 
a heavy advance in foreign trade 
figures for the month of May, both in 
volume of imports and exports. The 
month shows a favorable balance for this 
country of nearly $50,000,000, the largest 
for that month since 1922. For the year 
to date total exports are about $150,000,- 
000 greater than for the first five months 
of last year while total imports show a 
decline of about $200,000,000 from the 
same period of 1926. 


U. S. Foreign Trade 


Merchandise 

May: 1927 1926 
ee eae $346,000,000  $321,029,000 
Oe ee eee 394 000, 000 356,621,000 

Five months ended May 
Ee $1.768,397,000 $1,965,788 000 
ee ere: 2,101,240,000  1,868,820,000 

Gold 

May: 
ee Te Ee $34,212,000 $2,935,000 
eee 1,510,000 9,343,000 

Five months ended May: 
ee eee ee $146,761,000  $104,231,000 
TSEPOTE sik cccescecwes 27,031,000 38,390,000 

Silver 

May: 
MED, oko cdidcconcess $5,083,000 $4,872,000 
CENAB.  Sessncseosoene 6,026,000 7,931,000 

Five months ended May: 
ee RR eee $22,206,000 $31,359,000 
MEEMOUEE) | Sccciscwncscwes 32,549,000 41,391,000 




















Government Estimates Domestic Crop 
of Winter Wheat Moderately Below 
Last Year. Better Weather 
for Cotton 


A* usual at this time of year there 
are plenty of Winter wheat crop 
estimates to choose from, and the ones 
curently being put out show consider- 
able variance. The most reliable esti- 
mates range anywhere from 530,000,000 
bushels to 575,000,000 bushels, with the 
average at perhaps about 560,000,000 
bushels for the crop. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
estimated the condition of the crop in 
individual states as of June Ist, 1927, 
at from as low as 58 per cent. in Kansas 
to as high as 91 per cent. in Minnesota, 
Nebraska and Idaho. The average con- 
dition is slightly over 72 per cent., or 
considerably below the 10-year average, 
which runs about 78 per cent. for cor- 
responding periods of previous years. 


Crop Conditions 


L HE Department of Agriculture has 
made a general review of crop con- 
ditions throughout the United States as of 
June ist and reports that the composite 
condition of twenty crops is about 4 per 
cent. above the corresponding condition in 
1926. The actual composite figure is 96.2 
per cent., or about 3 per cent. below their 
10-year average. The twenty crops in- 
cluded in the study are small grains, hay, 
pasture, fruits, nuts and miscellaneous 
Summer crops. Following is the com- 
posite condition of eight leading crops in 
percentages of the 10-year average con- 
dition. 


Winter wheat.. 92.4% PG: .ccccasacnses 103.2% 
Spring wheat... 97.6 Tame hay...... 103.2 
SE a xcancasecs 92.8 Wild hay....... 105.2 
RE. ceeseaus 93.8 Pasture ..cccees 102.0 


After advancing fairly consistently for 
many weeks on flooding of the Mississippi 
cotton lands and later on the opposite 
conditions of drought in Texas, cotton 
prices have suffered their first serious re- 
action in some time and prices are down 
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from quotations of a few weeks ago. 


anywhere from 8 to 12 dollars per bale’ 
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Liverpool has been reactionary on both 
local and continental selling, and the mar- 
ket at New Orleans has also had to absorb 
a great deal of profit-taking during the 
past week or so. 

Conditions in Texas have exercised a 
great influence on recent market move- 
ments for the declines have been abetted 
in large measure by private reports placing 
the Texas cotton condition at around 74 
per cent., compared with 69 per cent. a 
few weeks previous. The reduction in 
Texas acreage has recently been placed 
at about 12 per cent. below last year by 
an authoritative source. 


Cotton Ginnings 


HE Bureau of the Census has made 

its final revision of cotton ginning 
figures which shows that 17,755,070 run- 
ning bales of lint cotton were ginned from 
the growth of 1926. The final revision is 
about 70,000 bales higher than the earlier 
report which was made in March. All 
of the producing States showed increased 
production in 1926 over the previous year 
with the exception of about six States. 
The largest declines among these were 
registered by Georgia, Tennessee and 
Virginia. 


N a basis of the Government’s esti- 

mate of condition, production of 
Winter wheat in the United States this 
year is indicated at only about 537,000,- 
000 bushels, or about 75,000,000 bushels 
below the previous season. 

Condition of the Spring wheat crop, 
on the other hand, is about 8 per cent. 
better than last year, with an average 
of about 87 per cent., compared with 
only 78 per cent. a year ago and with 
a 10-year average of about 89 per cent. 


Corn 


Corn prices have held up somewhat bet- 
ter than quotations for other grains dur- 
ing the past few weeks on a continuation 
of too much wet weather in the large 
producing States combined with tempera- 
tures which are too low to be favorable. 
Further delay is indicated in ploughing 
and planting for the new crop. 
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California Output Upsets Seminole Re- 
striction and Domestic Oil Production 
Is Close to Highest on Record 


PETACLEUss— Thee far the attempts 
at restriction do not appear to have 
met with much success and total produc- 
tion of crude in the United States con- 
tinues to set new high records for daily 
output. The latest figures available at 
this writing show daily domestic produc- 
tion of crude at past the 2,507,000-barrel 
mark, outstripping the previous record of 
May 7th and setting a new high record 
for crude oil production in the history of 
the American industry. 


Oil Production 


The most recent figures show daily pro- 
duction nearly 500,000 barrels higher than 
the figures reported at the corresponding 
period in 1926 and denote an increase of 
practically 25 per cent. in a single year. 
There are indications that the continued 
high production is due not so much to 
output of the Seminole field of Oklahoma 


as to the new Californian field at Seal 
peach, 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 
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How Men of Wealth 


Practice True Economy 


RUE economy as practiced by the man of 
wealth means buying the best, because the 
best is the cheapest in the long run. 


Whether you are a man of wealth or of mod- 
erate means, you should practice economy in 
the selection of your investments. Select those 
investments which bring steady income and 
have proved safe over a long period of years 
- - « investments that are best in the long run. 


First Mortgage Bonds offered by American 
Bond & Mortgage Company are outstanding 
examples of safe investments yielding a good 


and steady income. 


Denominations 


Write for Current List. 


AMERICAN Bonp & Morreace Co. 


Capita! and Surplus over $9,000,000 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
345 Madison Avenue, New York City 







Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Buffalo 
Detroit 
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Established 1904 








$100 $500 $1000 
Interest Rate 67% 


AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 





Ask for booklet F-325 


Boston Albany 


and over 30 other cities 


TUTTE EEE EEE: 








Incorporated 























Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important ‘to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without 
arge. . 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 




















Digging deep for facts 


EFORE a new issue of bonds is 

underwritten and recommended 
by The National City Company 
a corps of accountants, engireers, 
economists, bankers and lawyers 
have dug deep into the facts un- 
derlying it. All bonds appearing 
on our offering lists have withstood 
the acid test of investigation. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities 
throughout the world 


BONDS ACCEPTANCES 


SHORT TERM NOTES 














How Many of Your Executives Read Forbes? 
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The Chemical Policy is to 

seek growth in its deposits 

by aiding legitimate growth 
among its depositors. 


WE WANT YOUR ACCOUNT IN ORDER 
TO CONTRIBUTE TO ITS GROWTH. 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORE 








Profiting 


From 


Stock Dividends! 


our advertisement in Forbes on January 15th, 


dwin Locomotive 162-165 and Case 
Threshing Machine 150-153, as the two  out- 
standing opportunities. 
Baldwin Locomotive is now above 210. 
Case Threshing is now above 215. 


FURTHER OPPORTUNITIES? 
Our current Advisory Bulletin discusses such op- 
Portunities existing at the present time, making 
definite and specific recommendations. 

A_few copies have been reserved for distribution, 
, as indicative of the service rendered, 
Simply ask for FREE Bulletin FJL-1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
266 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 








Offering Sate Securities of Electric Ligh 
end Power,Gas. end Tranaportetion Cam. 
Danies operating in 20 states. 


Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Milwaukee St. Louis Louisville Indlanapolls 











If You Want Back Issues of Forbes 
For six months back............ $0.50 each 
For nine months back 
For one year back.............. 
More than one year back 
FORBES, 120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


is “ 
1.00 “ 
150 “ 
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DP perned average production east of 
California has actually shown a 
slight decline of about 3,000 barrels per 
day in recent weeks, while California pro- 
duction has jumped ahead as much as 
10,000 barrels daily average in a single 
week and appears chiefly responsible for 
the new high record reported for the 
entire country. 

Efforts to reduce Seminole output con- 
tinue, and Mr. Ray H. Collins of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, continues his position as Czar 
in this particular branch of the industry. 
Most of the large companies in the Sem- 
inole field are represented in the agree- 
ment and are not allowed to begin or 
complete any wells in the district without 
Mr. Collins’ consent. The committee is 
also gathering data on general petroleum 
conditions and is making a survey of the 
Seminole field in relation to the entire 
country. 

Rubber Lower 
UBBER-—Stocks in London are now 
over 67,100 tons, or an increase of 
more than 50 tons in a single week. Sell- 
ing in that market, as well as New York 
and the Malay markets, has been very 
active and the New York Rubber Ex- 
change has done the largest business in 
recent weeks since its inception early in 
the year. 

Prices for this commodity continue in 
the forefront of the general commodity 
decline and are not far from the lowest 
levels seen in over a year. 


S UGAR—This commodity has also par- 
ticipated in large degree in the gen- 
eral price decline and raw sugar futures 
show considerable recessions from prices 
around the beginning of June. 

Sugar Position 

Quotations have dropped as much as 20 
points in a single week, and in three 
weeks July options have declined from 
above 3 cents to below 234 cents, while 
the May option has also dropped to cur- 
rent levels around 2.70. Europe has long 
held a more pessimistic view of the sugar 
situation than have American interests 
and has been a continuous and heavy 
seller, especially since it is now apparent 
that the European beet crop may be ma- 
terially larger than had earlier been re- 
ported. 

President Machado has again signed 
his annual decree limiting sugar produc- 
tion in Cuba. The new decree sets Jan- 
uary Ist, 1928, as the earliest date on 
which any grindings of the new crop shall 
begin. 

















aualees t Calls cone Session of Gen- 
gress for October to Get an Early 
Start on Further Tax Reduction 
and Farm Relief 


. ee most important development of 
the past month is quite certainly the 
rather unexpected decision of the Presi- 
dent to call an extra session of Congress 
some time in October. Previously Mr. 
Coolidge had let it be understood that 
he saw no necessity for such a session. 

Under the urgence of Senator Smoot, 
however, the President has deemed it ad- 
visable to begin Congressional labors 
earlier this year than the usual session 
which would be called in December with 
the view of getting through the program 
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low Congressmen time for active partici- 
pation in the elections at which a third 
of the Senate and all of the House will 
be elected. 


HE most important matters to come 

before Congress at the beginning of 
the extra session will include flood relief, 
passage of the deficienay appropriation 
bills which failed in the last session, fur- 
ther revision of the Revenue Act to bring 
about another cut of perhaps as much as 
$300,000,000 in taxes, and, last but by no 
means least, further consideration of farm 
relief measures. 


Treasury Surplus 


In connection with revived plans for 
more slashes in corporation and income 
taxes the latest estimate of Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon is interesting and 
important, wherein he forecasts a Treas- 
ury surplus of more than $600,000,000 for 
the fiscal year just ending as of June 30, 
1927. Total debt reduction for the fiscal 
year is estimated at not far from $1,200,- 
000,000. 


Coolidge Keeps Cool 


AVING finally decided on an inva- 

sion of the “farm relief” territory 
the President seems to be combining busi- 
ness and pleasure, at least psychologically, 
in his summer vacation sojourn in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. 

The Chief Executive is of course in 
constant touch with Washington but more 
of the “vacation burden” of important 
affairs has been lifted from the presi- 
dential shoulders this year by maintaining 
a comparatively large portion of the 
Cabinet in the Capital throughout the 
entire summer. 
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Estimates on Winter and Spring Wheat 
Crop. Large Reduction in National 
Debt. U. S. Immigration Stand 
Protested 


HE Canadian national debt has been 
reduced $42,000,000 during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1927, according to 
a recent Government report. This makes 
the total debt reduction since the close of 
the World War well over $100,000,000. 
Over $25,000,000 more of loans will ma- 
ture this fall and this amount is expected 
to be paid out of current revenue, adding 
still more to the figures quoted above. 
Canada has sent another note of pro- 
test to the United States concerning the 
drastic immigration rulings which will be 
put into effect this fall. After December 
1, 1927, the United States will treat as 
immigrants under quota laws of their re- 
spective native countries all non-native 
Canadians who cross the border, even 
though they do so merely to get to their 
daily place of work. 


Canada Wheat Prospects 


The Government report places the Ca- 
nadian spring wheat condition at 95 per 
cent. of normal against 105 per cent. at 
the corresponding date .last year. Fall 


wheat is reported at 93 per cent. normal 
compared with only 83 per cent. in 1926. 
Manitoba Free Press has issued its esti- 
mate of 17,830,000 acres of spring wheat 
planted in the three Western provinces, of 
which amount it is estimated that about 
95 per cent. is already seeded. 
























































—the price formerly paid for 12 


6™ superb Venus Thin Lead for 
all Metal Pencils now packed 18 


leads to a tube. 


VENUS 
THIN LEADS 


are of the same quality as in the famous 
Venus Pencils—the largest selling Quality 
Pencils in the world—absolutely crumble- 
proof, smooth and perfectly graded. 


7 Degrees—2B-B-HB-F-H-2H-4H 


Each degree perfectly graded 


10¢ per box—$1.00 per doz. boxes. If your 
dealer cannot supply you—send direct to 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


220 Fifth Avenue, New York 







































































Other leading 
Products 


VENUS Black Pencils—Perfect 
for every drawing and writing 
purpose; provide real pencil 
luxury and economy. 


17 black degrees 


Plain Ends—$1.00 per doz. 
Rubber “ —$1.20 per doz. 


VENUS Copying Pencils— 
Write smoothest; point wears 
longest; the lead is strongest. 


No. 165 medium and No. 
168 hard, $1.00 per doz. 


Blue Band VELVET Pencils 
—The best 5¢ pencil value in 
the whole world; soft, black, 
easy writer. 60¢ per doz. 


UNIQUE Thin Lead Colored 
Pencils — Make fine lines in 
color; for figuring, checking; 
marking blue prints, etc. 





12 colors—$1.00 per doz. 
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A Convenient Way to Subscribe to 


FORBES 


Just fill in and mail coupon below 


FORBES is published twice a month — 
on the ist and 15th of each month 


The subscription rate is $5 per year, $9 for two years. (Add 50 cents 
ian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage.) 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System. 


Founded in 1852 





Stability of Earnings 


—through serving a large proportion of domestic 
customers and 

—many medium sized business enterprises in 

—over 1,000 communities mostly of moderate size. 


One of the most far-reaching declines ever experienced by Amer- 
ican business occurred in 1921. The volume of manufacture for all 
lines of industry in the United States in that year was 32% below 


that of 1920. 
For the electric light and power industry, however, the decline 
in K.W. hours output was only 6.8%. During the same period the 


output of electricity by the Associated System decreased 0.6%—a 
negligible amount, and only about one-tenth that of the industry 
| as a whole. 


35.3% Increased Net Earnings 


Despite this slight decline, the gross earnings of the Associated 
properties increased 7.3% and net earnings 35.3%. 


The stability of the Associated System may be attributed to the 
large proportion of residential customers and the numerous medium 
sized business enterprises served. Their use of electricity is con- 
stantly increasing. The communities served are old, well established 
and mostly of moderate size. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Illustrated Year Book, “F” 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


61 Broadway New York 
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a You Come to 
on Atlanta 
request 
you will find in the Atlanta Biltmore 
one of the world’s truly great hotels 
Some of our guests who are much 
travelled have declared that it is the 
“finest hotel in the nation.” ‘ 
Located in a four acre park, it is free 
Baar, Cohen & Co. from city noise, yet it is but a few min- 
Members of the utes’ drive from the center of Atlanta. 


, : 4. 
New York Stock Exchange You will enjoy the excellent foo 


Fifty Broad Street 
New York Rates from $3.50 


Telephone Whitehall 2172 ATLANTA BILTMORE 
“The South’s Supreme Hotel” 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 





























“Twelve Tips for Traveling Salesmen,’’ by Herbert N. Casson 
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French Government Receipts Show 
Large Gains Over Last Year. Ger- 
man Discount Rate Increased 


Italian Stabilization 


REAT BRITAIN—British industrial 
conditions do not appear to have 
taken any sudden lease on life and, 
although reports vary from _ different 
sources, the general attitude still seems 
to.be rather pessimistic about current con- 
ditions at least. 

England’s diplomatic break with Russia 
has seriously cut into trade relations be- 
tween the two countries. This trade has 
never been of tremendous volume, but 
during the last four or five years during 
which the trade agreement has been in 
existence annual business between the two 
countries is reported to have reached a 
figure of around £200,000,000 per annum. 


RANCE—General trade does not seem 

to have improved a great deal, but 
further decrease in unemployment has 
brought the total to only about 33,000 
against nearly 100,000 at the high point 
last Winter. Exchange remains fairly 
steady and prices are reported falling 
moderately, though the process is neces- 
sarily slow. 


French Revenue Increases 


The Bank of France shows an increase 
of over 450,000,000 francs in circulation, 
but this is probably only temporary. Gov- 
ernmental revenue amounted to 3,786,000,- 
000 francs from all sources during the 
latest month for which figures are avail- 
able, or nearly 1,000,000,000 francs more 
than in the same month of last year. The 
Government plans to continue its policy of 
deflation by retiring about 10,000,000,000 
francs of the French currency. 


German Discount Rate Advanced 


 O erecnnagy titi testo. the most im- 
portant development during the past 
month has been the increase in the Reichs- 
bank discount rate from 5 to 6 per cent. 
This move had generally been expected by 
authorities and economists, but it has been 
the signal for a drastic break in security 
values. 

Revenues of the German Government 
during the fiscal year ended March 3lst, 
1927, total 7,175,000,000 marks, or about 
490,000,000 marks in excess of budget 
expectations. The Reichsbank reports a 
further contraction in outstanding note 
issues, with a consequent increase in re- 
serve items. 


Stabilizing the Lira 


TALY—Continuation of the Govern- 

ment’s drastic deflation policy continues 
to affect general trade and industry which 
is still at a low ebb. For the first time 
in six years, however, the lira has reached 
a quarter of its original gold value and, 
although the advance in Italian exchange 
appears to have been checked by govern- 
ment announcement of a current stabili- 
zation, there seems to be a general opin- 
ion prevalent in financial circles that re- 
valuation is not completed and that the 
Government will attempt to put the value 
up still further before deciding on a 





is now ready in book form. The price is $2. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


definite revaluation level for the lira. 
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Rail Regula- 


tion and Its 


Faults 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Kailway Age 


REVAILING _ conditions and 
p trends in the railway business are 

significant, in their relation to the 
most vital issue presented under Gov- 
ernment regulation. This issue is as 
to what average annual net return the 
railways need and should be allowed to 
earn. A majority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in their decision 
in the O’Fallon railway valuation case, 
held that the railways are entitled to 
earn a fair return on a valuation based 
only on the actual number of dollars 
that have been invested in them, less 
a substantial deduction for depreciation. 
A minority of four members dissented. 


The railways have appealed from the 
decision to the courts, contending that, 
as the dollar has depreciated in value, 
they should be given a valuation which 
would accord some recognition to the 
increased cost of construction as meas- 
ured in money. 


Whatever is the correct basis of valu- 
ation, it is evident that a fair return 
cannot be earned on it as an average 
over a period of years unless enough in 
excess of the so-called fair return is 
earned in good years to offset the de- 
ficiency that has been and will be in- 
curred in bad years. 


Good Year to Date 


The year 1927 must be considered as 
thus far a good one, as freight business 
has been larger than ever before. 
While, however, total earnings have 
slightly increased, expenses of operation 
have increased about equally. Total net 
operating income has been just about 
the same as last year. The investment 
in the railways is larger, and in con- 
sequence the percentage of return 
earned on property investment has been 
smaller. 


No Reason for Pessimism 


It is not fashionable at present to talk 
pessimistically about the future of the 
railways, and there is no reason for 
pessimism regarding their immediate fu- 
ture. It is just as easy, however, to 
anticipate their probable net earnings 
over a period of years when their busi- 
ness is good as when it is bad. 


_ If, when their business is at the max- 
imum, most of them are unable to earn 
a fair return and show an actual decline 
instead of an increase in the return 
earned, it is reasonable to anticipate 
that in case of a decline of business 
they would practically all show a decline 
ot net and become unable to earn any- 
where near a fair return. 

The present situation shows as clearly 
as did that of a few years ago that the 
Problem of securing a policy of regula- 
tion under which the railways of each 
group will be allowed to earn a fair re- 
turn as an annual average over periods 
of years is still far from solved. 














Reread This Editorial 


From June 1st “Forbes” 





How many individuals in your organization use post- 
age stamps? How many have authority to send in requi- 
sitions for stamps? What means have you of knowing 
that every stamp bought is used for the purpose requi- 
sitioned? Perhaps all your stamp or- 


KEEPING ‘ 

TABS ON ders go to one central authority. Even 
POSTAGE in thi i - 
naan in this case, has that authority a sys 


tem for checking up so as to make 
sure that no stamps go astray? In large organizations the 
yearly stamp bill runs into thousands of dollars—in some 
lines of business into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Surely, therefore, it is businesslike to adopt and carry 
out an adequate checking system. Moreover, it is in- 
advisable to place before young employees so easy a 
means for trifling dishonesty as is imposed upon them 
when they are called upon to handle stamps loosely. Per- 
haps; the best system of all for sizeable business concerns / 
is to have every letter put through a stamping machine. 
This eliminates handling of stamps by employees. It also 
keeps an accurate record of the number of letters mailed 
daily. 


THE MULTIPOST 


Stamp Affixer and Recorder 
Representatives in all principal cities. 


Stamping mail by hand is wasteful of time, stamps, money. 

It has been replaced in more than 100,000 offices by the thriftier, 
quicker, cleaner Multipost way. The Multipost accomplishes five 
hand operations in one. Keeps stamps, in rolls, in one safe place. 
Counts each one used. Discourages misuse. izes mailing 
and pays for itself in any office. 







The Multipost Co., / 
Rochester, N. Y., Dept. J. / 


You may send us Multipost for , 
free trial 0 y 
You may send us the Multipost - 
booklet 10 ‘ 





























International Securities 


Trust of America 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


For information about this 
investment trust, address 


American Founders Trust 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


1 Federal Street 
Boston 


50 Pine Street 
New York 
































increasing electrical requirements de- 
manded twelve new sub-stations last 














year—one for every calendar month. 
And our budget for 1927 provides for 
additional expansion. Chicago grows 
—in population, and more particularly, 
in per capita consumption of electricity. 


c ith Edi 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 











Market Letter 


on request 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
20 Broad St. New York 


This company has paid 150 consecutive dividends 
to its stockholders. Send for year book. Stock 
listed on Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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You can now participate in the 
construction and operation of large 
income-producing buildings,—not 
only as a well protected investor 
—but also as a partner sharing in 
the profits from the operation of 
these buildings, above and beyond 
your original investment! 

The plan developed and per- 
fected by FRED F. FRENCH, 
during fifteen years of successful 
experience in constructing millions 
of dollars worth of income-produc- 
ing buildings, opens the attractive 
investment field of large scale real 
estate development to you whether 
you have $100 or $100,000 to invest. 


The 
FRENCH 
PLAN 


gives you a sound investment—plus 6% 
—plus the return of your original in- 
vestment—plus 50% of profits from the 
operation of the property thereafter— 
thus achieving for you the unique ad- 
vantage of temporary investment for 
permanent income. 

Thousands of discriminating investors 
have invested millions of dollars in 
French buildings under this plan and 
are now participating in the profits from 
their operation. 


Mail the Coupon—TODAY 


The Special Coupon—below—will bring 
the 64-page book “The Real Estate In- 
vestment of the Future,” containing full 
details of this plan and what it has 
already accomplished so that you can 
see exactly what it will do for 
you. Tear it out—now—and 
mail it TODAY! 








—— = eeatenmetuae 


FRED F. FRENCH ] 
INVESTING | 
COMPANY, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


lease send me without obligation the 64-page 
C a Real Estate Investment of the | 
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J. J. O’Brien, president, H. M. Byllesby 
& Company, in an interview with Forbes: 


“T see no reason for apprehension over 
the continuation of business activity and 
a generally high av- 
erage of prosperity 
throughout the Unit- 





ed States. . In my 
opinion, except in 
territories affected 


by floods, the agri- 
cultural situation is 
improving. There is 
no boom period in 
sight, but most indi- 
cations point to reasonably good times. 
Modern business recognizes the necessity 
of placing the facts before the public so 
that they can be easily understood. Frank 
publicity is the best defense against un- 
warranted attack.” 














Frank C. Mortimer, vice-president, 
Citizens National Bank, Citizens Trust & 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, and chairman 
of the Cotton Committee of the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce, who has been 
visiting New York, when asked concerning 
developments in his State, said: 


“Cotton growing in the district of which 
Los Angeles is the financing and selling 
center, has made great strides in recent 
years, and the 1926-27 ginning season pro- 
duced over 326,000 bales. Commercial pro- 
duction of cotton in California dates back 
only to 1909. 


“Future plantings will be governed 
largely by the trend of market prices. 
Cotton acreage development has been kept 
clear of promotional features and no at- 
tempt has been made to add to our acre- 
age through real estate speculation. While 
the number of bales is not large in com- 
parison with the total United States yield, 
it is now apparent that the Southwest- 
Pacific grower is in a position favorably 
to compete with the producers in the older 
cotton-growing regions, because the cotton 
he raises is superior both in yield and 
quality. 

“The California State average of 382 
pounds per acre compares very favorably 
with the average for the United States 
of 187 pounds per acre, while the quality 
commands a premium, due to the absence 
of frost, rain and high winds during the 
growing season. So far, the boll weevil 
and the pink boll worm have been kept 
out by strict quarantine measures. 


“There are over one million San Joaquin 
Valley acres, in the estimation of experts 
of the U. S. Department ,of Agriculture, 
suitable for cotton raising, and needing 
only irrigation. However, there is no 
movement on foot to use any such area; 
all efforts are concentrated on grade and 
quality. 


“The Los Angeles Chamber of Com 
merce last Summer appointed a committee 
upon which were represented all interests— 
growers, ginners, shippers, bankers, fac- 
tors and others—and their report contains 
valuable advice to both producers and 
handlers.”’ 


) WHAT THE 
yp LEADERS SAY 
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Charles A. Faircloth, president, 
tional City Bank of Tampa, Florida: 


“Business in Florida is on the up-grade. 
Prospects for a prosperous Fall and 
Winter are unusually bright. The tour- 
ist trade probably will be as great, if 
not greater, than in any season in the 
history of the State.” 


Na- 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, in its Monthly Survey: 

“Business activity has followed a fair- 
ly even course. Moderate curtailment, 
strictly in line with the seasonal ten- 
dencies that have already dominated 
business movements in recent years, has 
appeared in basic industrial operations. 
Wholesale trade has likewise declined, 
while retail business, which was moder- 
ately active in March by reason of the 
unusually late Easter season, has come 
into its own recently. 

“On the whole, current developments 
tend to favor the continuance of trade 
and industrial activity at high levels, 
with month-to-month changes deter- 
mined mainly by seasonal factors.” 


Thomas N. McCarter, president, Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey, in an 
interview with Forbes: 


“It is gratifying to note that basic gen- 
seral conditions are 
good and that, al- 
though a recession 
from the high tide 
of last year is to 
be expected, there 
seems to be no tan- 
cause for 





W. H. Johnson, 
president, Philadel- 
phia Electric Com- 
pany, interviewed byForbes: 

“In my opinion, the condition of general 
prosperity throughout the country during 
the past few years will prevail.” 














Robert Dollar, head of the Dollar 
Steamship Lines, in an interview with the 
Editor of Forbes, on a visit to New York: 

“Chinese commerce has been increas- 
ing right along notwithstanding that 
fighting has been going on there for the 
last ten years. Shanghai, which is the 
gateway to one-seventh of the whole 
human race, ranks second among the 
ports of the world. 


“If China has been able to make 
steady progress in face of ten years of 
civil war, what will she do, what will she 
not do, when peace and government 
have been restored? 


“Regarding business conditions in this 
country, never before were they so thor- 
oughly sound as to-day. I look for a 
continuance of healthy business, without 
any boom. 

“The shipping business, here and in 
Europe, is now doing a little better. 

“Activity on the Pacific Coast is in- 
creasing rapidly and is destined to in- 
crease still more rapidly in coming 
years.” 
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Higher Prices 


for Cotton 


Bullish Outlook Justified— 
Indications Point to 
Small Crop 


By I. V. Shannon 
With Fenner & Beane 

rm“ RADING in cotton has increased 

in volume steadily since the 

floods in the Mississippi Valley 
first attracted world-wide attention to 
the cotton market and the outlook is 
for a period of unusual activity through- 
out the growing and harvesting season. 

Bullish enthusiasm was well sustained 
during May and June by the prolonged 
floods, excessive rains in the Central 
States and drouth in western:Texas and 
prices were kept on the upgrade most 
of the time. 

A second inundation of lands in the 
Mississippi Valley is threatened as this 
is written while the drouth in the West 
has been only partially relieved. 

The first overflow covered about 2,- 
800,000 acres of land cultivated in cotton 
last year. This land produced approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 bales of cotton. 


Loss in Acreage 


Present indications are that not over 
40 to 50 per cent. of this land will be 
replanted in cotton this year, owing to 
the June flood in the upper section of 
the Mississippi Valley and the slowness 
with which ‘the lands in Louisiana will 
become free from water. Low lands 
in central and south Louisiana are not 
expected to be free from overflow until 
well into July. 

About four million acres of cotton 
lands were encompassed in the drouth 
area of western Texas. These lands 
produced about 1,500,000 bales of cotton 
last year. 

Rains during the early days of June 
came in time to enable the great plain 
section of the Northwest to plant with 
expectation of making a fair crop, and to 
save most of the crop in the Southwest 
portion. 

The remainder of the drouth section 
can be disregarded in so far as final re- 
sults are concerned. Even should it get 
enough moisture to plant between the 
middle and end of June, frost is likely 
to kill the plant before the bolls can 
mature and a crop of “Bollies,” or im- 
mature cotton, is all that can be hoped 
for at the best. 

The planting of cotton in West and 
Northwest Texas after the middle of 
June is a very doubtful proposition and 
the outcome uncertain as it takes 90 days 
from flowering time for the boll to mature. 

There is a deficiency of subsoil moisture 
throughout this great region and it will 
be almost a miracle if the late planted 
cotton is able to survive the hot winds 
and dry weather of July and August and 
then escape frost. 

The chances are, therefore, largely in 
favor of a comparatively small crop this 
year, and weather and weevil develop- 
ments during the growing and harvest 
months are apt to furnish those bullish- 


(Continued on page 67) 















Are you getting 
this SAFE return? 


The average yield on 279 listed stocks was re- 
cently computed at 5.31%; on a group of diversified 
bonds at 5.67%. 


| The average yield on Collateral Trustee Shares of the 





New England Investment Trust, Inc. 
is about 


712% 


Collateral Trustee shares participate in regular and extra divi- 
dends of 80 leading American corporations —- like U. S. Steel, 
American Telephone, Atchison, etc. — and there are no deduc- 
tions from these dividends. 


| Safety is attained by spreading the investment over 80 securities; 
the principal has increased about 304% in 21 months. 


This investment is attractive equally for the small ezd wealthy 
_ investor. 


Write for Circular F-10 


NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 


85 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 
Free from Inheritance Tax except in State of residence 





















































WE extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $100,000,000 
Two Rector Street New York 
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Odd Lots 


Buyers of Odd Lots receive 
the same courteous and 
painstaking attention as 
large buyers. 


We are always willing to 
give our unbiaged opinion 
in reply to inquiries per- 
taining to investments. 


Copy of our interesting 
new booklet which explains 
the many advantages of 
Odd Lot Trading, furnished 
on request. 


Ask for F. 294 


100 Share Lots 
| Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 








Associate Members 
-New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 























CONDITIONS 
CHANGE 


It might be advisable 
to check over your 
security holdings and 
improve your position. 

Let us help you— 
our Statistical Depart- 
ment is freely at your 
service for any invest- 
ment information or 
service. 


Send for convenient 
handbook on Trading 
Methods and Procedure 


Ask for J4 


(Histo e (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 


Telephone: Rittenhouse 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Prophesied Reaction has Improved Market Tone but Pur- 
chases Are Still only for Speculative Funds 


By R. W. Schabacker 





the market is concerned there does 

not appear to have been any change 
in the conditions which have governed 
fluctuations since the first of the year. 
Basic levels of support have not been 
broken, at least at this writing, and the 
reaction which has materialized is the 
sort which has been here prophecied for 
some time. 


S‘ far as the technical condition of 


Testes in the general market has 
been of confident character and we 
now feel that stocks may again be bought 
for speculative turns on the long side, with 
stop loss protection in case renewed weak- 
ness develops to carry prices below the 
previous support levels. 

Having prophecied the mid-month re- 
action we now feel justified in a more 
optimistic outlook on stocks for at least 
the next couple weeks. If this prophecy 
works out, however, we would at that 
time again be inclined to take the short- 
term profits and anticipate another of the 
short, sharp reactions which have become 
so familiar in the present market. 

T HUS far we have spoken only of 

the technical conditions behind the 
stock market. So far as actual business 
conditions are concerned the reaction in 
stock prices is not only long over-due but 
ought to go considerably further than it 
has or than we think it will. 

The writer is not blind to all the ammu- 
nition which the bears’ might muster to 
their support if they once get the upper 
hand. But likewise, he is not blind to the 
fact that thus far the bears have not got 
the upper hand. There is no use bucking 
the trend of the stock market and the 
writer feels that that trend is still definite- 


ly upward, 

T HE bullish opinions above expressed, 
however, are only half of the writer’s 

meaning when he states that market con- 
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ditions do not appear to have changed. 


The other half is just as important, per- 
haps much more so. 

In the optimistic expressions regarding 
the future for the stock market we ad- 
dress ourselves solely to speculative pur- 
chasers or to purchasers who are using 
only that portion of their funds which 
they have definitely set aside for specula- 
tion. 


N other words, we do not advise buying 

any stocks for investment at this time. 
We expect the market to continue in its 
upward trend for the near-term yet there 
is no question but that stock prices are too 
high from a standpoint of earnings, yield 
and prospects for the future—which is 
merely another way of saying that they 
must and will have a much larger reaction 
than we have thus far witnessed before 
the investment buyer can actually get his 
money’s worth by purchasing good stocks. 

The man who buys stocks to-day should 
be fully aware that he is paying more 
than they are intrinsically worth. His 
only reason for buying should be realiza- 
tion of the inflation processes which are 
still at work and which promise him a 
higher level at which to sell than the level 


at which he buys. 

— HIS is pure speculation and it is not 
the foundation on which long bull 

markets are laid. It is rather the weak 

machinery with which the last spectacular 

spurts of a long bull market are brought 

about. 

The machinery cannot be ignored by 
the speculator because it is capable of 
sending prices much higher. But it should 
certainly be ignored by the conservative 
investor because, on the other hand, the 
machinery does not last very long, and 
when it gives out the margin which has 
been created between inflated and real 
values vanishes like a snowball in the 
proverbial realms of Hades. 

And no one knows just what day the 
“machinery” is going to lie down and rest. 
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Seasoned 
REAL ESTATE 
BONDS 


Yielding 
5.90 to 6.30% 


The equity back of 
these issues has 
been materially in- 
creased through the 
operation of the 
sinking funds. 


Send for Circular N.D.-3 


A.B. Leach & Co.,Inc. 
57 William St., New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Buffalo 
Seattle 


Boston 
St. Louis 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 











We have prepared 
an analysis of the 


Oil Situation 


which will be sent 
upon request 


Ask for Circular F.M.-1 


Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stoch Excnange 
and other principal exchanges 
60 Beaver Street — New York 
Fenner & Beane Bidg. — New Orleans 


Private wires te New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 











Delaying Crisis 
in Petroleum 


Industry Has Strong Recup- 
erative Powers If They 
Be Given a Chance 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


UCH constructive steps as the pe- 
S troleum industry may take to bring 

about better conditions must stop 
short of artificial resuscitation. No good 
can come from delaying the moment of 
crisis beyond the time in which it would 
be naturally reached, because in that 
event the time required for recovery 
from a state of further weakening would 
be delayed. 
Fundamentally, the industry has strong 
recuperative powers. There need be no 
fear about their functioning, notwith- 
standing that the present period of dis- 
comfiture may prove to be of greater 
duration than others in the past. 


Seminole Plays Leading Part 


The point has been aptly made that 
present over-production hinges almost 
entirely on the Seminole, Okla., district. 
That statement remains true with regard 
to flush yields affecting the industry’s 
economic structure in a large way. 

Only a minimum of “sloppy” optimism 
would be required, however, to bring 
other potentially productive areas into the 
picture and perhaps postpone recovery in- 
definitely. It is important to consider that 
any quick upturn in sentiment would 
bring 25,000, 50,000 or 75,000 barrels 
daily of new production into the market 
from low cost producing territory in 
west Texas, or elsewhere, depending up- 
on the degree of optimism attained. 


Transportation High 


Offsetting this, however, would be the 
lack of outlet facilities for greater 
amounts of crude to reach into the gen- 
eral markets from west Texas except 
through relatively expensive railroad 
shipments in tank cars. 


Even in the Texas Panhandle, where 
June 1, last, figures showed upwards of 
18,000,000 barrels of crude stocks and 
only about 3,800,000 barrels of room, 
producing interests are faced with the 
alternative of building additional storage 
or pinching down wells. 


Crude Congestion 


The Panhandle has been _ recently 
storing roundly 55,000 barrels of crude 
daily in the field, or at adjacent tank 
farms, while moving out approximately 
60,000 barrels daily in pipeline shipments, 
and an average of about 18,000 barrels 
in tank car shipments. The field has 
been averaging roughly 30,000 barrels 
below its 1926 peak of daily averages 
from nearly 1300 completed wells, so that 
it may not be considered an area of over- 
production; yet the Panhandle, no less 
than many other fields, may be consid- 























Montgomery, Ward 
& Co., Inc. 


Pure Oil Company 


The Fleischmann 
Company 


Circulars upon request 


Richardson, 
Hill & Co. 


Established 1870 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 5660 


BOSTON PORTLAND BANGOR 
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ered a point of serious crude congestion. 
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vice is the qe 
ment I ever made.”—A 
Massachusetts Investor. 


Profits in 
Oils? 


Is it possible to 
share in any ad- 
vance in the oils 
without assuming 
the risks attached 
to purchase of the 
stocks? 


Seven convertible 
oil bonds which 
seem sound and 
possess speculative 
possibilities are 
mentioned in this 
week’s bulletins. 








Copies Free 
on Request 
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Mistakes 


ISTAKES 

should always 
be reduced to a mini- 
mum, but if possible 
they should be en- 
tirely eliminated 
from your invest- 
ment program where 
their cost may vary 
from a few thousand 
dollars to a million 
or more. 


Investors every- 
where are realizing 
the wisdom of be- 


coming clients of 
Moody’s. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 
35 Nassau Street New York 


BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 























AGGREGATE 
RESOURCES 
more than 


327 MILLIONS 





F you plan to come West, 

either on a business or 
pleasure trip, or to make 
your permanent home, these 
Banks will be glad to fur- 
nish you, if possible, in- 
formation you may desire 
before you come. Make 
any one of their offices your 
financial headquartes while 
here. How may we serve 
you? . 








Tue First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFiC- SOUTHWEST 28:2: BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


Central Offices: Los Angeles 
Branches Throughout 
the Pacific- 
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T this writing the general market 

appears to be recovering from 

one of its periodic shake-outs. 
On the assumption that the record- 
breaking bull market is not yet over 
there ought to be plenty of money left 
on the long side as stocks get back into 
their upward trend but anyone who has 
been at all interested in the stock market 
of 1927 need not be told that it is decid- 
edly a selective affair. 

Merely because the general averages 
are going up is no sign that the specu- 
lator can shut his eyes and draw a prize. 
Throughout the whole first half of this 
year almost as many stocks have been 
going down as have been advancing. 
The averages, however, have been in a 
general up-trend that has carried them 
30 points since January,—and the im- 
portant point is that the averages are 
made up of the best known stocks repre- 
senting the largest and strongest com- 
panies on the Big Board. 


Buy Strong Stocks 


HE lesson seems to be that it is 

much safer to buy into strong and 
sizeable companies even though their 
securities have already shown a rapid 
advance, rather than buying the stocks 
of smaller and weaker corporations sim- 
ply because their issues have remained 
comparatively stationary or have de- 
clined to what might appear. bargain 
levels. 


Two Leading Examples 


I". has previously been stated in this 
section that every bull market has 
a few strong leaders and that such lead- 
ers usually continue at the head of the 
advance throughout its entire course. 
This is the way we feel about Steel and 
Motors and we still recommend them 
as among the most attractive prospects 
for further market advance despite their 
already high prices. 


A word of general advice 
in picking winners during the pres- 
ent phase of the market is not to buy 
a stock merely because it has not “done 
anything” thus far. The probabilities 
are that any stock which has not done 
anything in the present bull market isn’t 
worth very much and is being fed out 
under cover of strength in other sec- 
tions of the list. 

Conversely, the best profits in the 
market, under its present character, 
more often accrue in those stocks that 
have already had seemingly large ad- 
vances. And if it is not overdone, the 
practice of buying a stock as it goes 
through into new high ground, or ou 
small reactions following such a move, 
is likely to yield better results than sit- 
ting down on a dormant stock and hop- 
ing it will move before the bull market 
is over. The latter type is quite likely 
to move, but is more likely to move down 
than up. 


Atlantic. Refining 


HIS stock has been here recom- 
mended at various times in the past 
and its primary movement has recently 


gotten under way with a rapid advance | 


from below 110 to above 120. The com- 
pany has buried a high earning power 
over a long term of years through seem- 
ingly exorbitant charges to depreciation. 

The stock is a small issue and has a 
reputation for being manipulated. The 
unseen hands have made it look pretty 
discouraging for stockholders for the 
past few years and they may do it again, 
but when the ropes are finally cut prices 
of 150 and above would not seem too 
high. We can still recommend the stock 
as a long pull speculation, especially if 
picked up on reactions. 


Radio Corporation 


A PLETHORA of tips and buying 
recommendations is usually not the 
most optimistic signal regarding a stock 
but in the case of radio we are inclined 
to believe a lot of the good things be- 
ing said about it. In the first place, the 
stock has acted very well from a tech- 
nical market standpoint; in the second 
place inventories have been largely re- 
duced since the first of the year, result- 
ing in an unsatisfactory earnings report 
but paving the way for the heavy volume 
of business which seasonally comes in 
from about August to October. 

We do not feel that there is any par- 
ticular hurry about buying the stock 
and would wait for intermediate reac- 
tions for accumulation but stock picked 
up around 45 or lower might well yield 
worth-while profits over the next few 
years. 


Vivaudou 


T HIS company is not in the forefront 
of stock market gossip but is one 
of those small but up-and-coming con- 
cerns which it often pays to investigate 
before the “mob” discovers it. Vivau- 
dou markets perfumes, powders, and 
miscellaneous toilet articles under the 
trade-name of “Mavis.” The concern is 
small both financially and physically but, 
on the other hand, there are only 350,- 
000 shares of common stock outstanding 
and per-share profits go up rapidly. 

The corporation has recently complet- 
ed an expansion schedule which gives 
it rights to the Djer-Kiss and other 
popular toilet lines and increased profits 
are already in evidence. From average 
earnings of $1.50 to $2.00 in previous 
years, last year’s profits jumped to nearly 
$3.40 a share and the first quarter of 
1927 was at the rate of $5 per share per 
annum, 


T HE common pays $3 per share per 
annum and currently sells around 
35 to yield about 8% per cent. The com- 
pany is not strong enough, nor is the 
stock sufficiently seasoned, to make it 
an investment medium, but the concern 
looks like a real “comer” and we highly 
recommend its purchase for worth-while 
profits from a speculative standpoint. 
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Weekly 
Market Letter 


Large Units in 
Modern Business 





International 


| Telephone & Telegraph 





F. W. Woolworth 
Company 


| Copy on Request 


PebeyEKirk, 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St. New York 













































are invested in the 
_ Electric Power and : 
Light properties of the United 
States. Bonds of individual 
units of this enormous and es- 
sential industry are justly popu- 
lar, because of the stability and 
steady earning power of the 
issuing companies. 





Read our booklet, 
“Public Utility Securities as Investments” 
and you will see why 
such bonds are sound investments. 


Ask for AF-2453 


ACALLYN “0 COMPAN ¥ 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
New York i Mitwaukee 





Philadelphia. 
San Francisco 











B. GREINER has been elected 
¢ president of the Copeland Refriger- 
ating Company of New York, the East- 
ern branch of the Copeland Sales Com- 
pany of Detroit. 


Dr. John Johnston, in charge of the 
Yale University laboratories, has been 
selected to head the new department of 
research and technology established by 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
Arthur F. Corwin has been elected a 
director of the Standard Oil Company 
of New York. F. S. Sales was elected 
a vice-president. 
William Beatty, of the Barnes-Ames 
Company, has been elected president of 
the New York 
Produce Exchange, 
succeeding B. H. 
Wunder. Mr. Be- 
atty was Controller 
of Funds of the 
Grain Corporation 
during the War. 
W. G. Timothy, 
Sheldon R. Coons, 
Herbert L. Red- 
man, M. W. Thompson and Arthur 
Steinweg have been elected executive 
vice-presidents of Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 


W. F. Hoffman, B. G. Steinetz, Elliott 
J. Farrell, Douglas W. Vanderbilt and 
Alvah E. Dayison, Jr., all of New York, 
have been elected directors of Congo- 
leum-Nairn, Inc. 


5 Bee Standard Cil Company of New 
Jersey has added the following 
executives of subsidiary companies to 
its board: W. S. Farish, president, 
Humble Oil & Refining Company; P. 
A. Mowinckel, managing director, So- 
cieta Italo-Americana Petrolio; H. 
Riedemann director general, Deutsche 
Americanische Petroleum Gesellschaft; 
J. H. Senior, president, West India Oil 
Company; G. H. Smith, president, In- 
ternational Petroleum Company, Ltd., 
C. O. Swain, general counsel; and 
Christy Payne, manager of the natural 
gas division, have also been made di- 
rectors. 

W. L. Mellon, president, Gulf Oil 
Corporation, was elected a director of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Joseph A. Dernberger, Jr., was made 
a partner in J. R. Williston & Company. 
Mr. Dernberger, who is 38 years old, 
has been with the firm for twenty years. 


J. A. Ritchie was elected vice-chair- 
man of the Yellow Truck & Coach 
Manufacturing Company and P. W. 
Seiler was elected president to succeed 
him. G. A. Green was elected vice- 
president. Albert Bradley and P. W. 
Seiler were elected directors. 

Sidney W. Winslow, Jr., formerly 
vice-president, has been elected presi- 
dent of the United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation, 
Brown, who now becomes chairman. 


Frank H. Ginn was elected a director 





























Our 
Stock Advisory 
Department 


Under Personal Supervision of | 
WALTER THOMPSON, Jr. 


Invites inquiries from busi- 
ness men regarding the cur- 
rent economic situation. 
Definite recommendations 
will be made upon request. 


Out-of-Town 
Traders 


are afforded expeditious and 
efficient service. Consulta- 
tion is invited regarding con- 
servative marginal accounts. 


Stoak Letter on Request 


NEWMAN BROS. 
& WORMS 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and all 
other important exchanges. 
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of the Otis Steel Company. 
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What Will the 
Market’s 


Next Move 
Be? 


Sound foresight, based on facts, not 
gossip or tips, enables one to figure out 
in advance—reasonably accurate and 
profitably—what is coming. Each year 
the American Securities Service has ac- 
tually been doing this. 

What’s ahead now? Utilities, for in- 
stance—see diagram above—have been 
advancing, sharply, whereas at the same 
time coppers have merely see-sawed and 
oils have sold off. How take advantage 
of, and profit from, this? 

Our latest “Stock Market Outlook” 
analyzes this whole situation, and makes 
it clear. Specific stocks are pointed out. 

few extra copies of this valuable 
— are reserved for distribution 
ree. 
Simply ask for the 


" “Market’s Next Move” ‘ 
American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section One 
(See page 66 for Second Section) 
Thou 


Shares Book Earns’ Earns, 1927 iv. Long Term Prices 1927 Pres. Yield 
Par Out Value 1926 m= months Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 209 Air Reduction 147- 22; ’20-’26 172%-134% 168 
No 2,178 80 Allied Chemical 6 149-34; ’20-’26 147%-131 138 
100 260 : Allis Chalmers 97- 27; ’20-’26 1113%4- 88 105 
American Can 63- 39; 55%- 43% 53 
Amer. Car & Fdry 116- 91; ’25- 109%4- 9914 
Amer. Locomotive 145- 65; ’23- 116 -105% 
Amer. Smelt & Refin 152- 29; 1674%4-1325% 
Amer. Sugar, Refin 96- 36; ’21- 953%4- 79 
Amer 151- 96; ’21- 17234-14944 
Amer. Woolen m: 166- 19; 
Anaconda Copper 3 67- 28; 
Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”... 28- 13; 
Assoc. Dry Goods : 61- 37; 
Atch., Topeka & S. Fe 7 172- 76; 
Atlantic Coast Line 268- 77; ’21-’26 -134% 
Atlantic Refining 154- 78; ’22-’26 12554-107 


Baldwin Locomotive 168- 62; °19-’26 2283%4-143% 
Baltimore & Ohio 110- 30; ’21-’26 1247%-106% 
Bethlehem Steel wa 97- 37; ’20-’26 56%4- 4334 
Brook-Manhattan Trans.... ; ’23-’26 70%- 59 
Brook, Union Gas ; 24-26 

Brown Shoe ; 716-26 

Burroughs Add. Mach > '24-'26 

California Packing ; 1926 


California Petroleum ; '23-’26 32%- 21% 
Central Leather pfd da ; ’20-’26 677%- 54 
Cerro de Pasco ; ’20-’26 63%4- 59 
Chesapeake & Ohio ; °21-’26 190 -1513%4 
Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd....  .. ; °21-26 27%- 18% 
Childs Company 2. ; ’24-’26 6234- 48% 
Chile Copper : ; ’20-’26 3914-343 
CUVEE COE. 2 occccccscee ; ’25-26 5134- 38% 
Coco-Cola ; ’24-’26 119%4- 96% 
Colorado Fuel & Iron ¥s ; 21-26 9234- 42% 
Columbia Gas & Elec ; 24-26 9834- 82% 
Congoleum-Nairn Se ; °23-26 223%- 17% 
Consol. Gas of N. Y - 20-26 - 109%4- 94 
Continental Can 5 ; ’23-’26 73%4- 5834 
Continental Motors k s '22.26 1334- 11% 
Corn Prods. Refining ; 724-26 63%- 46% 
Crucible Steel 6 ; 716-26 
Cuba Cane Sugar - s 20-26 8 
Cuban Amer. Sugar ; °21-’26 
Davison Chemical - ; ’20-'26 34%4- 26% 
Delaware & Hudson ; ’21-’26 230 -171% 
Del., Lack & West ; ’21-26 173 -140% 
Dodge Bros. “A” - ; ’25-’26 27%4- 17% 
Du Pont de Nemours ; ’22-'26 2537-168 
Elec. Power & Light - ; °25-26 235%%- 16% 
Elec. Refrigeration on ; 1926 3714- 19% 
Erie, R. R - ; 23-26 57%- 39% 
i Fleischmann Co ; 25-26 59 - 46% 
10.06 Foundation Co ; 23-26 8854- 55% 
2.48” Freeport Texas ; ’20-’26 7434- 34 
8.21 General Asphalt - ; ’20-’26 9634- 72% 
6.15 : General Electric ; 1926 108%- 81 
19.36 . General Motors > '24-’26 20414-145 
11.61 , Gen. Railway Signal > 925-26 120%4- 82% 
4.83" : Gime! Bros. on. cic cesses a a "2e- 20 4934- 37% 
Nil Coeeree, B. BF. cecccccees - '20-’26 5834- 4234 
11.68 Goodyear Tire, pfd ; '23-'26 117%- 98% 
10.42 Great Northern, pfd ; °21-’26 92%- 79% 
5.28 i Gulf States Steel ’20-26 64 - 49 
4.63 Hudson & Manhat A 42- 20; ’24-’26 65%- 40% 
3.36" j Hudson Motor : 140- 20; ’22-’26 887%%- 48% 
12.06 Illinois Central 127- 77; °23-’26 13414-121% 
86 =: 9.788 Interboro Rapid Tr tie ; ’22-’26 52%- 33 
47 6.52 F Int. Business Machines ; 1926 8934- 53% 
18 2.67 Int. Combustion Eng ; 22-26 64 - 43% 
193 a Int. Harvester _ ; ’20-’26 188 -13535% 
36 ~=—s- 3.00 International Nickel ; ’20-’26 75 - 38% 65 
145 215 . International Paper ; 20-26 60%- 39% 340 
56 65.80 Kennecott Copper 5 64- 14; ’20-'26 6634- 60 63 
15 3.36 Kresge, S. S / 82- 42; 1926 55 - 45% 52 


" ded 31, (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
— by wt Yoee Qed Py 3 a coed ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended Novem- 
ber 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) 
13 months. 
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Herbert N. Casson, in his intro- 


duction, says: 


This book is, I believe, the first 
one of its kind for traveling sales- 
men. Scores of books have been 
written, in a general way, about 
salesmanship; but none has been 
written directly for the salesman 
on the road. 


The work of a traveling sales- 
man is entirely different from the 
work of any one else in the firm. 
The goodwill of the firm, as well 
as the profits, depend mainly up- 
on the skill of the traveling sales- 
man. 


In fact, the function of the 
traveling salesman has never yet 
been fully appreciated. He is 
usually treated as a mere carrier 
of samples, whereas he is no such 
thing. He is the business-getter 
and goodwill builder of the firm. 
He is a creator of new business 
and a conserver of what has al- 
ready been done. 


To know the goods is only the 
A. B. C. of a traveling salesman’s 
technique. He must know hu- 
man nature, too, and how to deal 
with all sorts and conditions of 
men. 


No one, I venture to say, can 
be too wise or too competent for 
the position of traveling sales- 
man; and most of us who have 
been on the road have fallen far 
short of our possibilities. 


This book is offered, therefore, 
to all salesmanagers and travel- 
ing salesmen in the hope that it 
may enable them to sell more 
goods more easily and pleasantly. 


“Tips for Traveling Salesmen” 
will be sent on ten days’ ap- 
proval. Use coupon to the right. 
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TheOnly Book Ever Written 


For Traveling Salesmen 
Just Off the Press 


Tips For 





Traveling Salesmen 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Every salesman will find it will help him increase his sales. Every 
salesmanager will find it profitable to hand a copy to each salesman 
on his staff. 


“Tips for Traveling Salesmen” should take its place, in any busi- 
ness organization, alongside the sales manual and the personai 
letters from the salesmanager to his staff. The tremendous re- 
sponse and quantity orders from many companies, on announce- 
ment before publication, indicate that alert salesmanagers have 
long been awaiting a book such as this for distribution to their 
salesmen. 


Send for the book. Turn to any page, at random. You will find 
a forceful inspiration that will make you want to go right out 
and close a sale. You will find practical pointers, best appreciated 
by the successful, veteran traveler, which any wide-awake sales- 
man can apply at once to increase his sales. Aside from the in- 
dividual problems which arise as a result of special trade condi- 
tions, salesmen have faced no situation not covered by this book. 
More—there is the economics of selling as it affects the salesman 
in his relations with his house; there are such fundamental ques- 
tions as time element in a sale—traveling schedules—costs of 
sales—sales quotas—and many other practical factors in profitable 
selling. 


“TIPS FOR TRAVELING SALESMEN?” is a truly re- 
markable book for every salesman to read—a book for 
the progressive salesmanager to hand to his salesmen. 


Quantity Prices 
Salesmanagers who wish to order 
at once, or after examining an ap- 
proval copy, may be guided by the 
following schedule of prices: 


Sent on Approval 


We will gladly send you a copy on 
approval. Read it for ten days. 
Then return it, at our expense, with- 
















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


CITY AND STATE. ......ccccccccccees 


out further obligation to you if it Single copies Loe aiaee $2.00 per copy 
does not meet with your needs. The —— tt eeeeeeeeee = per copy 
‘ a ° DRS ba06snsenan per copy 
price 1s only $2 each, for single GID onc ccccccss 1.40 per copy 
copies, if you wish to keep it. 100 Copies ........... 1.25 per copy 
500 Copies ........... 1.10 per copy 

Use Coupon Below 1,000 Copies ......... 98 per copy 


Fill in—Tear off and Mail 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

All Right! Send me a copy of Herbert N. Casson’s book, “TIPS FOR 
TRAVELING SALESMEN.” I will either return this book to you, within 
ten days after I receive it, or I will remit $2.00 as payment in full. 


OR send us......... +,-copies as soon as it is off the press, and we will remit 
on receipt of your bill, in accordance with your special quantity prices. 


CCC EHTS EE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EE EES 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doin 


Section Two 
(See Page 64 for First Section) 


Div. 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns 
Out Value 1926 





Earns. 1927 Long Term High Low Pres. Yield 
m=>months 


1,211 $102 
1,754 25 
1,061 

500 


1,169 


713 
350 
2,317 


1,357 
808 


828 
1,141 


2,730 
2,045 
1,100 

200 


3,833 
303 
1,571 


118 
125 


35 
30 


164 


68 
62 
39 
46 


30 
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Lehigh Valley 

Liggett & Meyers “B”’ 
Loew’s Inc 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Louisville & Nashville .... 
Mack Trucks 

je S . 
Marland Oil 

Mid-Continent Pet. ........ 
Missouri-Kan-Texas 
Missouri Pacific 
Montgomery Ward 

Nash Motors 

National Biscuit 

Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
National Bellas Hess 
National Lead 

New York Central 


7 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 11 


N.Y. NN. . @ Hatt. .... 
Norfolk & Western 

North American 

Northern Pacific 


Owens Bottle 


Pacific Gas & Elec. ....... 
Packard Motor 

Pan-Amer. Pete, 
Paramount-Fam.-Lasky .... 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Pere Marquette 
Philadelphia Company 
Pierce-Arrow 

Pressed Steel Car 

Public Service of N. J. ... 
Pullman Company 
Oe 
Reading 

Remington Rand, Inc. ..... 
Republic Iron & Steel ... 


St. Louis-San Fran. 

St. L.-Southwestern 
Seaboard Air Line 

Sears, Roebuck 

Sinclair Consol. Oil 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway 

Standard Gas & Elec. 
Standard Oil of Cal 
Standard Oil of N. J. .... 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 


Texas Corporation 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Timken Roller Bearing .... 
Tobacco Products 


Underwood Typewriter .... 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of Cal. 

Union Pacific 

United Fruit 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe 

U. S: Industrial Alcohol.... 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 
U. S. Rubber 

U. S. Steel 

Wabash Railway 

Western Pacific 

Western Union 
Westinghouse Air Brake .. 
Westinghouse Electric .... 
White Motors 
Willys-Overland 


Price Range 
106- 40; ’21-’26 
103- 49; °24-’26 

48- 10; ’21-26 
4814-46 1926 
155- 36; ’21-26 
242- 25; ’20-’26 
131- 54; ’22-’26 
63- 12;.’21-’26 
62- 22; ’20-’26 
47- 7; ’21-26 
45- 8; ’22-’26 
84- 12; ’22-’26 

71- 52; 1926 
102- 38; ’23-26 
54- 37; 1926 

Listed 1927 
181-63; ’20-’26 
148- 64; ’21-’26 
205- 67; ’23-’26 
48- 9; ’21-’26 
171- 88; ’21-’26 
75- 18; ’23-'26 
91- 48; ’21-’26 

91- 24; ’20-26 
34- 18; ’23-’26 
49- 10; ’22-26 
96- 34; ’21-’26 
128- 40; ’20-’26 
57- 32; ’21-'26 
122- 36; ’23-’26 
91- 31; ’22-’26 
83- 6; ’20-’26 
114- 39; ’20-’26 

34- 31; 1926 
200- 88; ’20-’26 
78- 26; ’24-’26 
101- 52; ’22-’26 

Listed 1927 
125- 40; ’20-’26 
104- 15; ’20-'26 

74- 11; ’20-’26 

4- 2; ’20-'26 
58- 44; 1926 
40- 15; ’20-26 
144- 42; ’20-'26 
112- 67; ’21-’26 
i3t- iv; 

69- 31; 
135- 51; 
48- 31; 
125-21 - 
66- 30; ’24-’26 

58-29 ; ’21-’26 
53- 39; 1926 
86- 28; ’22-’26 
117- 45; ’20-’26 
65- 36; ’23-’26 
101- 78; 1926 
58- 35; ’24-26 
168-110; ’20-’26 
126- 99; 1926 
250- 10; ’20°°26 
98- 35; ’20-’26 
185- 41 ;’21-26 
144- 22 ’20-’26 
161- 70; ’20-'26 

52- 6; 20-26 

40- 12;’20-’26 
158- 76; ’21-’26 

46- 76; ’23-’26 

80- 38; ’21-’26 
105- 29; ’20-’26 

35- 4; ’20-’26 


Prices 1927 
137%4- 91% 
1223%4- 86% 

637%%- 46% 
4814- 43 
14434-128% 
11834- 88%4 

180 -124 
58%4- 35% 
3934- 29 


5556- 3134 
62 - 37% 
70 - 603% 
73V4- 60% 


15636-137% 
121-110 
5856- 4194 
18734-156 
5214- 455% 
9154- 78 
8434- 73% 
3934- 31 
3714- 33% 
6654 5634 
11434-102% 
65 - 56% 
14034-1144 
110 - 85% 
2356- 12% 
70 - 36% 
4534- 32 
19534-172% 


11734-10034 
8334- 61 


41%- 28% 
5834- 51 
22%- 16% 
1341%4-123%4 
11634-106% 
130%4-119 


1103%%- 93% 
60%- 45 
12334- 9834 
56%4- 39% 
181%4-159% 
13534-113%4 

246 -202 


125%-111% 
81 - 40% 
3914- 25% 
170%4-144% 

17934-133% 
77%4- 67% 
583%- 453% 
243%4- 18% 


Prices % 
137 2 
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(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended 
June 30. (h) Year ended July 31. (j) 
30. (q) ore charges for depletion. 


Woolworth, F. W. 222- 72; '24-26 14534-117%4 


anuary 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
ear ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 
(r) 10% in com, stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) 13 months. 
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| Stewart-Warner 
also 


A Leader in the 
Furniture Industry 


| Quality and quantity pro- 
duction and broad distribu- 
tion have made Stewart- 
Warner a leader in furniture 
trimmings and furniture 
hardware. Six thousand 
different designs of door 
knobs and cther furniture 
items are manufactured and 
sold. 


Stewart-Warner owns the 
Barabona Wood Products 
Co., one of the largest 
manufacturing companies in 
San Domingo with exten- 
sive timber resources and a 
wood turning plant. 











SPEEDOMETER 
Corporation 


Leading Factor in 
Six Important Branches of Industry 
World Leader in Four Lines 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
CHICAGO 











Investors in 
38 countries own 
Cities Service securities 


Securities of the world-wide 
Cities Service organization are 
owned by 300,000 investors 
located in every state and 37 
foreign countries. These in- 
vestors include trust com- 
panies, banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other institutions. 


You get a yield of 81%4% in 
cash and stock dividends from 
the 17-year-old common stock 
of Cities Service Company 
when you buy it at its present 
price. 


Send for full information 


Hen Iherty 
& 
6O WALL NEW YORK 
BRANCHES IN RINCIPAL CITIES 


| Please send me without obligation copy 
of latest Annual Report and full informa- 
| tion about Cities Service common stock. 


Name 


ee ee ee ee 








Important Bank Changes 











 * * fapersanee- mg F. FITZSIMMONS, pre- 
viously president of the American 
Union Bank, is now president of the 
Pennsylvania Exchange Bank, of New 
York. 

Harry J. Haas, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia, 
was elected president of the State 
Bankers Association of Pennsylvania. 
C. J. Kirschner, of Hazelton, was elected 
vice-president; A. K. Thomas, of Har- 
risburg, treasurer; and Charles F. Zim- 
merman, of Huntingdon, secretary. 
Charles J. Liebmann was elected a 
director of the Public National Bank & 
Trust Company of New York. 

Ralph Stone was elected to the newly 
created position of chairman of the De- 
troit Trust Company. McPherson 
Browning, vice-president, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Stone. 

Mark E. Trumbull, of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, has been elec- 
ted president of the Chicago Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 

Harry S. Black, chairman, United 
States Realty & Improvement Company, 
was elected a director of the National 
City Bank of New York. 





Higher Prices for Cotton 
(Continued from page 59) 


ly inclined with much ammunition and 
with many incentives for operating on 
that side of the market. 

Meanwhile exports, spinners takings 
and consumption continue to break all 
records, 

Exports aggregated 10,523,000 bales up 
to June 10th and there is every reason 
to believe they will run well over eleven 
million before the end of the season. 

Spinners takings were 16,193,000 bales 
to June 10th. This is practically 2% mil- 
lion more than was taken to same date 
last year. 

These figures suggest the possibility 
that the annual report of H. G. Hester, 
secretary of the New Orleans cotton 
exchange, due August Ist, may show 
consumption for the season in excess of 
17% million bales, including linters, and 
a carry-over around seven million. 


Need for Big Crop 


The world needs another big crop to 
keep its spindles active with consump- 
tion running on such a large scale. 

A production of 14,000,000 bales of lint 
cotton, may prove inadequate, even with 
a large carry-over from the previous 
crop, as it would point to such a small 
surplus at the end of the season as to 
make spinners feel uncomfortable. 

Indications point to a bull year in cot- 
ton and to materially higher prices be- 
fore the market discounts the change 
in the supply outlook. 





John E. Aldred, New York banker, 
and Frank W. Lovejoy, vice-president 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, have 
been elected life members of the corpo- 
ration of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


J. Dunhill, secretary and treasurer, 
and John D. Bowles, engineer, have 
been’ appointed vice-presidents of the 
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Federal Light & Traction Company. 
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CLEVELAND BUFFALO 
(wr on the swiftest and most 


luxurious steamers on the Great 

Lakes; see Macxrnac ISLAND, 
“The Summer Wonderland,” with its - 
historic points of interest, and mar- 
velous climate; Fish at “The Snows” 
near Mackinac. Riding, swimming, 
tennis and every outdoor recreation. 
All these are included in a D & C 
lake tour. Stop over as long as you 
- like at any port. 


Good Times Aboard 


Radio and dancing on Buffalo and 
Mackinac divisions. Also bridge, 
teas, golf and deck games on the 
Mackinac Division boats. Tickets 
on this division limited to sleeping 
accommodations. 

Overnight Service 
between Cleveland and Detroit; 
between Buffalo and Niagara Falls 
and Detroit; and between Detroit or 
Chicago and Mackinac Island. Also 
daylight trips between Cleveland and 
Detroit during July and August. 


ROUND TRIP FARES 
(Including Berth and Meals) 


CHICAGO and DETROIT........... $60 
MACKINAG ISLAND and $ 
CHICAGO or DETROIT.......... 30 


BUFFALO and CHICAGO.......° 4D 
One Way Round Trip 


CLEVELANDand Detroit $3.50 * 6.00 
Berth and meals extra 
BUFFALO and DETROIT... $6.00 4%11.00 
_ Berthand meals extra 
No Surcharge 
For reservations or further 
information, address E. H. 


McCracken, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Dept. 71, at Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 
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Many Oil Stocks Now at 
Safe Buying Levels 


Depression in Industry Reflected in Prices of Securities—Good Buys for the Long 
Pull—Increase in Consumption of Oil and Gasoline 


HE existing depression of the oil 

i industry has been well advertised 

by this time and has presumably 
been rather thoroughly discounted in the 
stock market. Certain it is that leading 
oil stocks have tumbled anywhere from 
5 to 30 points from the year’s peaks and 
are at safer buying levels than for a long 
time. 

It is perhaps premature to turn bullish 
on the oils from the standpoint of the 
active trader, but the long pull investor 
should begin accumulation on a scale 
down while the news is bearish and the 
-industry complains of low prices and 
vanishing profits. 


Quick to Recover 


NE of the few things that is cer- 
tain about the oil trade is that it 
is periodically shifting from one extreme 
to another, and it has always paid to buy 
sound oil securities in times of distress 
in the business and hold them for the in- 
’ evitable recoil to prosperity and optimism. 
Because consumption of oil and gas- 
oline is on an expanding scale and a very 
rapid rate of expansion at that, there be- 
ing about a 15 per cent increase in gas- 
oline consumption in the last year, it has 
not usually taken the industry very long 
to recover from apparently hopeless over- 
production and miserably low selling 
prices. Thus, though the immediate sit- 
uation as regards production is disap- 
pointing because of the lack of co-ordin- 
ation among conflicting interests, the low 
prices prevailing are bound to work a 
correction and check output. 
The current year will go down as a 
poor one for the oil companies. There 


By Edward L. Barnes 


has been much new financing of late, 
dividends have been cut or reduced and 
there is probably more unfavorable news 
of this sort ahead. The darker the oil 
situation is painted in the next month or 
so, the greater pressure likely to be 
exerted in the market against these 


Marland is known as a Morgan stock 
which is one reason for long range con- 
fidence in the property. It controls large 
reserves estimated at over 300,000,000 
barrels of oil. The company and its sub- 
sidiaries engage in all branches of the 
oil industry. Its principal interests lie in 











stocks and the better the buying opportun- Oklahoma, Texas and California. It has 
Oil Companies Compared 
Capitalization Earned on Price Range 
Bonds Preferred Common Common Approx. 1927 
stock stock (shares) 1926 Price High Low 
Shell Union ...... $50,000,000 None ,000, $2. 26 313%, 25% 
S. O. of N. J.....120,000,000 None 20,695,902 5.01 37 41% 35% 
SO: of Ind..is.. 39,478,000 None 9,136,619 6.03 67 74% 65% 
Texas Corp. ..... Nione None 6,120,879 5.48 48 58 45 
Phillips Pet. ..... 40,000,000 None 2,407,082 8.89 43 60% 39% 
Atlantic Ref. .... 14,000,000 $20,000,000 500,000 11.24 122 12554 107 1 
Vacuum Oil ..... None None 2,498,832 9.66 127 134 95% 
errr 30,000,000 None 2,317,059 5.05 36 58% 35% 

















ity for long pull traders. Ye describe a 
few of the best oil companies. 


Marland Oil 


ARLAND Oil was one of the first 

of the petroleum companies to omit 
dividends and sell bonds to carry it 
through the period of depression. While 
it is obviously going to take time for the 
company to recover from the losses in- 
curred on inventories in the last few 
months, most of bad news is doubtless out 
on this stock. It is, therefore, in a 
safer buying position than in a long 
time. The stock can be purchased some 
25 points lower than early this year. 
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modern refinery and lubricating plants. 
Production at the end of last year came 
from 1,502 wells. It owned five casing- 
head gasoline plants and had an interest 
in sixteen additional such plants. Aver- 
age net daily production of crude oil in- 
creased from 6,760 barrels in 1922 to 
nearly 36,000 in 1926. In the first quar- 
ter of this year production was at a 
new high cf 45,017 barrels daily. 

Capitalization consists of 2,317,059 shares 
of no par value captial stock, preceded 
by the 30,000,000 of 5 per cent Serial 
notes recently sold. These mature at the 
rate of $7,500,000 anually from June, 
1929, to 1932 inclusive. The common will 
remain on the non-dividend list for the 
balance of this year at least, but will be 
a good oil stock to purchase when evi- 
dence of price recovery in crude oil and 
gasoline develops. 


Vacuum Oil 


ACUUM Oil is primarily a pur- 
chaser rather. than a producer of 
crude oil and to that extent stands to 
benefit from low prices. Its principal 
product is lubricating oil, which has been 
and usually is, far more stable in price 
than gasoline or crude oil. Thus the 
company has had the advantage of good 
selling prices and lower producing costs. 
Profits this year are expected to reach a 
new high record and the stock has been 
advancing while the majority of oils lost 
ground. Vacuum is the company which 
manufactures “Gargoyle”, a trade name 
universally known. 
The company was controlled by the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey until disso- 
lution of that company by court decree. 
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Vacuum has been consistently prosperous 
and is probably one of the most conserv- 
ative of the oil speculations for long pull 
investment despite its current high price. 
Net income increased from around 
$8,000,000 in 1919 and 1920 to more than 
$24,000,000 in each of the last two years. 
Sole capital obligation consists of 2,498,- 
832 shares of $25 par value stock. 

Profit and loss surplus at the end of 
last year was sufficiently large to allow 
the distribution of at least a 50 per cent 
stock dividend and rumors that the com- 
pany will take some such action this year 
have led to considerable buying of late. 
A 300 per cent stock dividend was paid 
in 1922. It is the company’s policy to 
distribute minimum cash dividends, and 
then capitalize accumulated surplus from 
time to time. It appears that the com- 
pany is in position to pay at least $4 a 
share annually in cash after distributing 
a 50 per cent stock dividend. 


Atlantic Refining 

Aer Refining while having 
important crude oil production is 

also a purchaser of oil buying 80 per 
cent of its requirements. Low prices for 
crude have thus been advantageous. How- 
ever, it is selling its gasoline at much 
lower quotations than a year ago. The 
stock has been one of the strongest in 
the oil group, paralleling the performance 
of Vacuum Oil. For an oil company, 
Atlantic Refining has a small capitali- 
zation, there being only 500,000 shares of 
common stock as compared with the mil- 
lions of shares many of the companies 
have. The stock has accordingly been 
a rapid mover and recently advanced to 
the highest level since 1924. 
Common dividends at the rate of $1 a 
share quarterly were resumed in May, the 
first payment since 1924. Directors in- 
timate that no fixed rate can be relied 
upon as they say that every dividend is 
an individual decision based on conditions 
at the time action is taken. Ahead of the 
common stock there is a moderate funded 
debt and $20,000,000 of 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock which is well pro- 
tected. 
Earnings for the common in the last 
couple of years have been running at the 
rate of around $11 or $12 a share. Ac- 
cording to some students of the company’s 
statements, excessive amounts have been 
written off from earnings for depreci- 


ation and the reported income accounts’ 


have understated actual revenues. The 
company’s answer to its critics is that they 
know nothing of the oil business. 
Atlantic Refining was in a strong fi- 
nancial position at the end of last year, 
with over $53,000,000 of working capital 
and a large surplus which some day will 
probably be the basis for a substantial 
stock dividend. 
Phillips Petroleum 
pare Petroleum had to place a 


$40,000,000 bond issue ahead of its 


stock as a result of the slump in the oil 


market this Spring. It has maiutained 
its $3 dividend thus far, though more 
conservative action might have been to 
discontinue it in view of the limited 
earnings indicated for this year. There 
are 2,407,082 shares of no par value com- 
mon outstanding. The safety of the di- 
vidend depends on the duration of the 
current depression. If it should be pro- 
tracted, it is quite possible that all the 





bad news is not yet out on this stock. 





Years of Progress 


Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. 


HIS system, now among the largest 
and strongest, variously supplies 
utility services to 


—1,200 communities. 
—5,500,000 people. 


Cities served include 


Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Minneapolis Stockton 
Saint Paul Tacoma 
Louisville San Diego 
Oklahoma City Pueblo 


The funds of more than 260,000 people 
are invested in this progressive and 
growing enterprise, which has— 


—144 power plants 
—1,484,000 electric horsepower. 
—39,735 miles of lines. 


New Illustrated Book 


Including Large 4-Color Map 
of United States sent without 
obligation. Ask for BJ-378 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Investment Securities 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
111 Broadway 231 S. LaSalle St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 


Investment Backed by Successful Engineering - Management 
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WINNERS 


Of Our 
$5,000 
Advertising Contest 
FIRST PRIZE $2500 AWARDED TO 


Miss Gertrude Percival 
New York City 


SECOND PRIZE $1000 AWARDED TO 


THIRD PRIZE $500 AWARDED TO 
Miss Marchette Chute 


Wayzata, Minn. 


TEN $100 PRIZES anna TO 


THE CONTEST JUDGES WERE 
MR. HARPER E. LEECH 


MR. WILBUR B. FOSHAY 
President, W. B. Foshay Co. 
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Phillips is a large producer of crude 
oil and natural gasoline, having 2,400 
wells. Production has increased phenom- 
enally in the last few years, output of 
crude increasing to over 15,000,000 barrels 
in 1926 as against less than 2,000,000 bar- 
rels in 1920. Gasoline production jumped 
from 2,500,000 gallons in 1920 to 161,- 
834,000 gallons last year. First quarter 
net income was $2.83 a share, but this 
was before inventory adjustments, deple- 
tion and depreciation and is practically 
meaningless. Second quarter figures will 
be less favorable. The 1926 earnings were 
equivalent to $8.89 a share after all de- 
ductions, The company sells large quanti- 
ties of natural gas and is building a car- 
bon black plant. to utilize excess gas 
supply over casinghead requirements. It 
also recently acquired control of the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Corp. 


Jexas Corporation 


T EXAS Corporation was formed in 
1926 to acquire the stock of the 
Texas Company. Its present business is 
solely to act as holding company for the 
Texas Co., the operating property which 
is one of the largest and soundest of the 
independent oil producers. It is engaged 
in all branches of the oil industry, owning 
or leasing something like 134 million 
acres of producing or potential oil lands. 
It has complete refining and distribution 
facilities. It does a large foreign as well 
as domestic business. 

Texas Corporation has $153,021,000 of 
$25 par value capital stock outstanding, 
or virtually one share for each share of 
Texas Company operating property it 
owns. The holding company has approxi- 
mately 93 per cent of the stock of the 
operating company. The cash dividend 
rate is $3 a share, and is probably as safe 
as that of any oil company outside of the 
Standard Oil group. In other words, 
Texas Company has built up a very strong 
organization, has been liberal in its re- 
serves and farsighted in its policy of ac- 
quiring new properties. Last year’s 
earnings were equal to $5.48 a share 
against $6.02 a share in 1925. The com- 
pany will do well if it fully covers its $3 
dividend this year, but it has a large sur- 
plus and is in good working capital po- 
sition. 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


C ONSERVATIVE dividend policy 
of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey is best appreciated at a time 

















INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 
EADERS of “Forbes” 


may consult the In- 
quiry Department for in- 
formation and _ opinions 
concerning investments. 
The fee is $2 for each se- 
curity, or $5 for three. Let- 
ters should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding reliable security 
brokers with whom they 
can safely do business. 


Investors Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Sth Ave., New York City 
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of depression in the industry when it is 
discovered that no mark down of the 
cash payments is required or apprehended. 
The $1 a share cash rate looks very 
small, but the company is paying a rate 
which it feels able to continue indefinitely, 
supplemented by extras in cash or stock 
as conditions warrant. Extras of 12% 
cents a share in cash have been paid re- 
cently. The company added more than 
$80,000,000 to its already large surplus 
last year, after paying out approximately 
$27,000,000 in dividends to preferred and 
common stockholders. In other words, it 
reinvested considerably more of its prof- 
its in the busines than it paid to share- 
holders. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey is one of 
the greatest corporations in the world 
from the standpoint of total assets, sales 
and scope of operations. Those who de- 
sire the maximum in the way of con- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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News of the Motor World 


Lull in Detroit—General Conditions Satisfactory—New Reo 
Line—Large Export Sales 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


HILE the manufacturers are 
W charging their batteries in prep- 

aration for increased output on 
new lines of cars, the present situation 
naturally presents a lull in activities. 
Lower figures in freight movement and 
lessened employment reflect this condi- 
tion immediately. Changes in freights, 
compared with last year, are almost 
negligible, since the outbound is only 1 
per cent. lower; and inbound is up by 
8 per cent., showing that manufacturers 
are stocking in preparation for an early 
resumption of output. 


MPLOYMENT, however, continues 
E to show a strong downward trend. 
During the second week in June a de- 
crease of 19,004 over the 1926 figures 
was noted and the most recent report 
shows a further decrease of 9,992, so 
that at date almost exactly 29,000 fewer 
men are being employed than there were 
at this time a year ago. And there are 
46,933 fewer men on the pay-rolls of the 
Employers’ Association now than there 
were last year. Last reported employ- 
ment totaled 195,568. 

As a city, Detroit rather shies at the 
notion that she is an automobile town 
only, but any change in activities of the 


industry shows an immediate and very 


far-reaching influence. 


ENERAL conditions in the industry, 

however, are regarded as satisfac- 
tory. Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the 
board of Hudson Motor Car Company, 
said just before he left for Europe that 
records of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he is 
president, show that production by mem- 
bers of the Chamber was 10.5 per cent. 
higher for the first five months of the 
year than it was in 1926. Under modern 
conditions of factory organization, the 
industry reacts much more rapidly in 
expansion and contraction than was the 
case five years ago, for example. Stabil- 
ity of the whole industry is firmly estab- 
lished to-day. 


R H. GRANT, vice-president of Chev- 
e« rolet Motor Company, in charge 
of sales—a change in title from his pre- 
vious designation as vice-president and 
general sales manager—has appointed 
H. J. Klingler general sales manager, 
a promotion from his former position as 
an assistant general sales manager. The 
new arrangement will give Mr. Grant 
more time for personal contacts with 
the retail organizations throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Klingler has been associated for 
some years with Mr. Grant in sales 
work, formerly at Delco-Light. He thas 
been with Chevrolet for three years, and 
assistant general sales manager for two. 

Under the new set-up, Mr. Klingler 
will have two assistant general sales 
managers working with him. M. L. 
Douglas has been assigned to the Eastern 
section of the country and D. E. Ralston 
to the Western. Both will have Detroit 


headquarters in the General Motors Build- 
ing. 

Two new Chevrolet zones are opened, 
at Wichita and at Charleston, W. Va. 
These give Chevrolet forty sales head- 
quarters in the field, the largest number 
in the industry. 


EO has announced a complete new 

line of Speed Wagons, again increas- 
ing the emphasis of this company in the 
general automotive field. The chassis 
range is from 114-inch wheelbase to 175- 
inch wheelbase, with capacities from half- 
ton to three-ton. First model introduced 
is a 133-inch wheelbase, ton and a half, 
with two body types, priced at $1,620 and 
$1,580, F.O.B. Lansing. A Speed Wagon 
Junior has also been added, with 114-inch 
wheelbase, priced at $895 for the chassis 
and $1,085 with de luxe parcel delivery 
panel body. Other types, completing the 
new line, will be announced within the 
near future. 


RICES on _ Stearns-Knight models 

have been raised from $100 to $400 
per car, the latter increase announced on 
the Eight 5-passenger sedan limousine. 


| preg Motors Corporation shipped 
‘its 3,000th car in the seventh week of 
production, establishing what is believed 
to be a record for a new car, starting 
from scratch. The dealer organization 
has been built up with corresponding rap- 
idity and by July 1, John A. Nichols, Jr., 
the president, believes that the entire mar- 
ket will have been covered. 


F OLLOWING production of the Wol- 
verine, a lower-priced car for the 
Reo Motor Car Company, Clarence E. 
Triphagen, general sales manager, sees a 
25 per cent. increase in the sales organiza- 
tion within the next eight months. He 
adds that, while Wolverine sales are 
mounting, they have not affected sales 
volume for the Flying Cloud, Reo’s high- 
priced car. The Wolverine is being rep- 
resented in territory not previously on 
the Reo lists of dealers. 


aetna reductions on the Oldsmobile 
line, running as high as $115 in some 
cases, have been announced. New prices 
are: Two-door sedan, $875; coupe, $875; 
four-door sedan, $975; de luxe roadster, 
$895; de luxe touring touring, $895; sport 
coupe, $965; landau, $1,075. All prices 
are F.O.B. Lansing. 


D ETAILS have been completed in the 
matier of ownership control of the 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company by 
the three Graham brothers and they are 
formally operating the company. Joseph 
B. Graham is president and Robert C. is 
vice-president. Ray A. will be associated 
with his brothers in a financial advisory 
capacity so far as Paige is concerned, but 
will continue to make headquarters in 
New York, in charge of the financial 
operations of the family. 











.... Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


A free Information Bureau is 
maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 








A Glorious Golden VOICE 
for your Country Estate 


N Long Island, on Catalina, in Florida, charm- 
ing estates have been madeeven more charm- 
ing. They have been given a VOICE. Golden-toned 


Deagan Chimes have been installed to give expres- 
sion to the scenes of beauty and loveliness in which 
they are set. 

The sweet, far-reaching, indescribably mellow 
song of these chimes has become part of the com- 
munity itself—eagerly awaited by all within reach of 
their golden notes. The estates have become known 
far and wide as “the home of the chimes.” 

It is hard to imagine a more satisfying investment, 
a more lasting source of gratification, than Golden- 
Voiced Deagan Chimes for countryestates. A book- 
let describing a few of the installations made and 
giving other interesting details, has just come off the 
press. May we send you your copy? 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


_281 Deagan Building 
CHICAGO 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


The total population 
of the prosperous 
territory served by 
this Company is 
now virtually one 
million—a greater 
population than that 
of the entire state of 
Oregon. 


Write Dept. “E” for 
Year Book with other 
interesting facts 
about this Company 
and the progressive 
territory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 


72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Serving 6,000 square miles—286 
communities— with Gas 
or Electricity 


eee 





Whatever your invest- 
ment requirements, you 
will find among our di- 
versified offerings, sound 
securities which exactly 
meet your needs. Write 
for descriptive circulars. 
Address Dept. 57. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& ComMPANY’ 


Investment Bonds Since 1885. 
112 West Adams St., Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 














BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


400 MACHINE EARNED $5,040 IN ONE 
240 machine $1,448; $160 mach 160. 
a $ ine * 160 


Unlimited 
$1,000 to $3,000 investment. % 
National Kel-Lae Co., 334 N. {9th St.. St. Louls, Mo 
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Electrical Industry’s Part 


in National Prosperity 
By Martin J. Insull 


President, Middle 


HE outstanding opportunity of the 
electric industry at the present time, 


and its responsibility as well, is to 
obtain an increased use of the invested 
dollar. The setting for this opportunity 
is the greater commercial development 
facing the industry 
now that it has, gen- 
erally speaking, fi- 
nanced and _ con- 
structed the neces- 
sary facilities and 
awakened more fully 
to the duty of ex- 
tending its service to 
more users and more 
uses. 

Improvement in generating efficiencies 
can scarcely be expected to the extent 
that the past several years have witnessed. 
But kilowatt hour consumption per cap- 
ita will increase, and so will the number 
of customers. The opportunity for this 
now rests largely in improved load factor, 
to be attained by interconnection of facili- 
ties, and by building up the demand at the 
proper points. In this way the industry 
can strengthen its financial position and 
pass on economies to the public in the form 
of lower rates. 














Competition Not Lacking 

The purchasing power of this coutitry 
and the eagerness of its population for 
better living conditions and better produc- 
tion methods show clearly the promise of 
commercial development in the electric in- 
dustry. But it is idle to think that we 
are without competition. The recognition 
of the economic principle that each com- 
munity is best served by only one electric 
company does not mean that we have no 
competition for the consumer’s dollar. The 
consumer can choose between increased 
electric service, and a score of other out- 
lets for his income, and the electric in- 
dustry must be quite as alert to this con- 
dition as the ordinary competitive busi- 
nesses are. 

Probably the most interesting trend in 
the territories of our subsidiaries, and in 
fact in the territory of any widespread 
electric system, is the renewed vigor 
which electric power is bringing to the 
smaller centers of population. We are 
participating actively in assisting our 
communities, almost all of which are small 
or medium-sized towns, to attract indus- 
tries. Ample electric power is, of course, 
a factor of prime importance in this move- 
ment. This is a healthy trend advan- 
tageous to the communities, to the indus- 
tries, and to the electric companies who 
are helping to make it possible. I cer- 
tainly believe it is also of decided benefit 
to the industrial structure of the. nation 


West Utilities Company 


The financing ability of the investment 
or so-called holding companies, backed by 
good engineering, has been the means of 
bringing electric service to such terri- 
tories to a greater extent than is appar- 
ently realized. The value of this accom- 
plishment to thousands of communities, 
and the part the investment companies 
have played in bringing it about are facts 
which should be particularly borne in mind 
in such times as the present, when there 
is a tendency in some quarters to cast 
doubt upon the hecessity or value of 
such companies. 


Reports from our subsidiaries operat- 
ing in New England, the Central States 
and the Southwest indicate, on the whole, 
a promising outlook for business. Im- 
provement in New England is slow but 
none the less noticeable. Numerous in- 
stances of industries resuming full time 
operation are reported from New Hamp- 
shire. In Vermont there are improved 
conditions among the paper mills and more 
optimistic feeling in the textile industry. 
The paper industry in Maine is in good 
condition and the cotton mills are doing 
rather better than they did a year ago, 
although still considerably below full op- 
eration. The shoe business has appeared 
to be better in most localities this year 
than for several years past. 


Industrial Conditions Satisfactory 


Some agricultural sections in the Mid- 
dle West have been affected by excessive 
rainfall. Industrial conditions are satis- 
factory, however. The cessation of coal 
mining in unionized mines in April was 
anticipated by full operation in the first 
quarter of the year, electric output of 
our subsidiaries in that territory being 
considerably above normal during that 
period. Full time or overtime operation 
prevails in the limestone industry in In- 
diana. In Kentucky industrial progress is 
marked and non-union coal fields are flour- 
ishing, with beneficial results on the gen- 
eral prosperity of the state. 


Oil development in west Texas during 
the Winter and Spring has been exceed- 
ingly active. In the Rio Grande Valley 
beneficial rains have helped the crops. 
Heavy rains in Oklahoma handicapped 
oil operators in some fields and post- 
poned the planting season, but replant- 
ing has been proceeding successfully. 

Generally speaking, conditions in the 
territories of our subsidiaries are satis- 
factory. With an aggressive and intelli- 
gent development of demand, and a con- 
servative financial and operating policy, 
the electric industry will certainly share 
in the general prosperity as it contributes 
to the maintenance of it. 
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CALIFORNIA 


cA GREAT MANY manufac- 


turers are evincing an interest in 
this thriving industrial center. 

If you also are considering a 
western factory-branch or ware- 
house, you should have the facts 
about Oakland. 

You are invited to request 
such information from us. We 
can give you accurate, confiden- 
tial guidance. 


The Oakland Bank 


TWELFTH AND BROADWAY 
OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 
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A Year Ago 
We Said: 


“Buy General Motors, U. S. 
Steel, and certain rails.” The 
advice was sound because it 
was developed soundly. It 
was not an individual opinion, 
but a conclusion arrived at 
after scientific analysis of 
qualified opinions. 


A consensus of opinion has 
proved the most accurate 
guide. 


The Outlook for 
150 Stocks 


as well as valuable infor- 
mation on the future trend 
of investments is  con- 
tained in the current 
Digest. Send for a com- 
plimentary copy. 





TheBusinessFconomicDigest 


134 N. La Salle St., Chieage, Ili. 
Without any obligation mail me 

Fil your current Digest and your book- 
let “‘When Experts Disagree.’’ 





Many Oil Stocks at Safe 
Buying Levels 
(Continued from page 70) 


servative oil speculations should purchase 
this stock. Its attractions are of the long 
pull variety. Accumulated surplus stands 
at $426,000,000 so that at least a 50 per 
cent stock dividend might be paid and 
still leave a large surplus remaining. 


Standard Oil Company of Indiana 


TANDARD Oil Co. of Indiana is 
noted for its gasoline production of 
which it is the largest producer in the 
world. The company is not given to fur- 
nishing much in the way of production 
statistics. Earnings record has been 
splendid and has been featured by the 
large annual additions to surplus. The 
reinvestment of many millions of dollars 
each year out of profits has made possible 
a very rapid growth. Net income in 1926 
reached the new peak of $55,098,764, 
equal to $6.03 a share on the 9,136,610 
shares of $25 par value capital stock. In 
the last ten years earnings on this amount 
of stock have averaged $4.11 a share. 
Cash and marketable securities as of 
Dec. 31, 1926, aggregated $66,399,000, ex- 
ceeding the total of current liabilities. 
Surplus stands at $174,420,000 and it 
should not be long before a good sized 
stock dividend is forthcoming. The reg- 
ular cash rate is $2.50 a share plus extras 
of 25c. a share quarterly. This company 
will suffer comparatively little from un- 
settlement in the oil industry. It is finan- 
cially fortified to withstanding a pro- 
longed price slump if necessary. The 
company controls numerous subsidiaries 
engaged in. producing crude oil, and is 
also a heavy buyer from outside interests. 


Shell Union Oil Corporation 


HELL Union Oil brought out a 

new issue of $50,000,000 of 5 per 
cent debentures this Spring, using about 
$17,000,000 of the proceeds to retire its 
preferred stock. Though new financing 
was occasioned by the condition of the 
oil industry, this is one of the strongest 
units and its stock is one of the more 
conservative long pull oil speculations. 
There are 10,000,000 shares of the stock 
of which about 72 per cent is owned by 
the Royal Dutch-Shell interests. Shell 
Union earned $31,518,965 net last year, a 
new high record and equal to $2.97 a 
share on the common which is paying 
regular dividends of $1.40 a share annu- 
ally. Net production of crude oil is 
103,000 barrels daily making it one of the 
largest producers. Fnancial position is 
strong and it is possible that this com- 
pany will go through the current depres- 
sion in oil prices without lowering its 
dividend. 





Defeat for Public Ownership 


O NCE again voters in California have 
rejected proposals to tighten the grip 
of public ownership of utilities. At a 
municipal election in Los Angeles a week 
or two ago two proposals sponsored by 
the Municipal Power Department, de- 
signed to extend the municipality’s utility 
activities, were overwhelmingly defeated. 
Californian voters manifestly have more 
faith in their light and power leaders than 
in politicians championing municipal or 
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State ownership. 











SEAVER-WILLIAMS BOSTON-MASS 
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For EYES 


Powerful Imported 


BINOCULARS 


POWER 
PRISMS 


IMPORTED 
French and Ger- 
man makes: §8- 
POWER magnifi- 
cation, genuine 
prisms, famous 







. oe width edjust 
Tested by the cae bO0te er 


GOVERNMENT shoulder straps. 


‘TESTED BY BUREAU OF STANDARDS AT WASH- 
INGTON. See miles away! Bring people, ships, game, 
scenes—right to your feet! Keep a pair ‘in your car! 
Explore vistas of nature! ‘Triple the thrill of dashing 
sports! You'll find these Binoculars a never-ending 
pleasure—a life-time treasure! Usually sell from $40.00 
0 As leading Importers, selling ‘“‘Direct-by- 
Mail,”’ our price is ONLY $23.50. We are selling 
thousands to Army, Navy Officers, Explorers, Motorists, 
Tourists, Yachtsmen, Big Game Hunters, Globe- 
Trotters, Naturalists, Men and Women all over 93-6 
the World. Don’t Miss the RARE Bargain. 


10 Days’ Trial ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


= ' a It is arousing nation-wid 
soar Pla. : arous wide 


comment. We ask for NO 
FI money in advance! Try, 


Q 
= edi ° mi Test, Enjoy Binoculars for 
Vabdu <——— 10 ‘Days, ABSOLUTELY 


If pleased, you may pay on Budget Plan: 
$5.00 MONTHLY 


or if you prefer to pay cash at end of 10 
DAYS, deduct $1.75 and send Cheek orG 75 
Money Order for $21.75 in FULL SET- 

TLEMENT. Otherwise return them. Order 

NOW at this Special Price! 


SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. | 
Importers, Exporters | 

: F nent eng Fed House 

- enerations of Honorable Dealings’’ 
365 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. | 
Largest Retailers of Binoculars in the World | 
Gentlemen—Send me the 8-POWER BINOCU- 
LARS for 10 days on your “NO Money in Ad- 
vance——NO money on Delivery’ Plan. ’ | 


WN Bore srr cance ak ee | 


Sooo eee eeesee.--cereeeresesseseeesesees 


Clip and mail this Adv. NOW! If a new customer, | 
please tell us something about yourself. We will 
1 and respect the information. THANK 


Y 7-15 
ANOMALY 
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The Agrippa Web Boston is made 
as a garter should be made,—-venti- 
lated open mesh web with non-skid 
back which prevents slipping even 
when worn very loose. 


Af stores everywhere—50 cents a pair 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
How Did Yeur Garters Look This A. M.f 
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BARRON'S 
PRIZE 
CONTEST 


$2000 


For Your Ideas on 
a ‘Business Man’s 
Investment— 


A successful middle-aged business 
man whose earnings are ample 
for his present needs has saved 


$100,000 


How would you invest it for him? 


For the Uest answers to this question 
BARRON’S offers $2000 in prizes 


CONDITIONS 


Answers must be in the form of an 
article suitable for publication in 
BARRON'S, of not more than 2,500 
words, exclusive of the list of the spe- 
cific investments suggested, which must 
be included. MANUSCRIPTS MUST 
BE TYPEWRITTEN on one side of the 
paper, with author’s name and address 
on first page, and must be received by 
the Competition Editor, BARRON’S, 
44 Broad Street, New York City, on 
or before August 15, 1927. 


This opportunity is open to everyone, 
whether a subscriber to BARRON’S or 
not, except members of the staff of 
BARRON’S and affiliated publications, 
The Wall Street Journal, Boston News 
Bureau, and Philadelphia News Bureau. 
The winning answers will be published 
in BARRON’S, and the manuscripts for 
them will become the property of 
BARRON’S. No manuscripts will be re- 
turned. 


There will be eight awards as follows: 





First prize $1000 
Second prize 500 
Third prize . 250 


and five honorable mentions of $50 
each. The editorial staff of BARRON’S 
will act as judges with such outside as- 
sistance as they may deem desirable. 





BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 
44 Broad Street, New York City 


C. W. Barron, Editor Hucu Bancrort, Publisher 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Called for 
payment July 1, 1927, at $110 a share 
and accrued dividends, entire issue of 
7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock. 


American Ice Co.—Acquired control 
of the Peninsvla Ice Co., operating 
plants at Cedarhurst and Far Rockaway, 
Long Island. 


American Sugar Refining Co.—Re- 
sumed operations at Brooklyn plant 
after shutdown since last October for 
remodeling. 


American Water Works & Electric 
Co.—Considering retirement of 7 per 
cent. first preferred stock: Stock is re- 
deemable on 60 days’ notice. 


American Woolen Co.—Passed divi- 
dend on preferred. Last payment was 
13%4 per cent. on April 15. 


Auburn Automobile Co—Will con- 
struct new building at Auburn, Ind., to 
provide 60,000 square feet of floor space 
for offices, show rooms and parts de- 
partment. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works—Opera- 
tions dropped to 20 per cent. of capacity 
in June and July. Average during 1926 
was 40 per cent. 

Bancitaly Corp—Stockholders ap- 
proved increase in capital by $50,000,000, 
making it $150,000,000. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Gerhard M. Dahl, chairman, testified at 
the readjustment plan hearing before 
the New York State Transit Commis- 
sion that his wife is real owner of 77,- 
083 shares of the B.-M. T. common, 
12,436 shares of B.-M. T. preferred and 
6,600 shares of stock in the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Co. Mr. Dahl said 
the B.-M. T. could get along on a 5- 
cent fare just as long as the taxpayers 
of the City were willing to continue to 
pay a deficit. 

Certain-teed Products Corp.—Stock- 
holders on July 12 vote on increasing 
common shares from 500,000 to 1,000,000. 

Cities Service Co—Production of oil 
by petroleum subsidiaries in April, 1927, 
amounted to 2,261,000 barrels, a new 
high record. Shareholders approved 
change in par value of the preferred 
stocks, making them all no par value. 
Various issues are to be exchanged for 
new no par stock on a share for share 
basis. 

Consolidated Textile Corp.—Unfilled 
orders increased 25 per cent. in May. 
Inventory on June 1 was lower than 
April 1, 1927, but cash on hand in- 
creased to approximately , $1,250,000. 
Price increases since May 1 in several 
lines stimulated sales, it is said. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Shipments 
in May increased 37.2 per cent. over 
corresponding month of 1926. 

Dodge Bros., Inc—May shipments of 
5,718 Graham Bros. trucks and commer- 
cial cars to dealers in the United States 
and abroad were the highest of the year 
and represented a substantial increase 
over April, 1927, figures of 4,055. 


DIGEST of 
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Federal Mining & Smelting Co— 
Chancellor Wolcott at Wilmington filed 
an opinion dismissing the bill of com- 
plaint in the case of H. Content & Co, 
in which the complainant sought to 
have the company permanently enjoined 
from paying dividends on its common 
stock until a capital deficit had been 
made up. The chancellor held that the - 
assets of the company would permit the 
payment of dividends on the common 
stock without jeopardizing the rights of 
the preferred stockholders. 

General Motors Corp.—Retail sales in 
May were 171,364 cars, an increase of 
29,713 cars, as compared with May, 1926. 
or more than 20 per cent., and compar- 
ing with 87,488 cars in May, 1925. Sales 
by car divisions to dealers in May totaled 
173,182 cars, against 120,979 in May, 1926, 
an increase of 52,203 cars, or 43 per cent., 


and comparing with 77,223 cars in May, 
1925. 


These figures include passenger cars 
and trucks sold in the United States, 
Canada and overseas by the Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Oakland, Buick, La 
Salle and Cadillac manufacturing divi- 
sions of General Motors. 


Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Organized sub- 
sidiary, the Pacific Goodrich Rubber 
Co., to construct and operate proposed 
mill at Los Angeles. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Stock- 
holders on July 11 vote on creation of 
new class of preferred stock, 1,000,000 
shares, with which it is planned to fund 
back dividends on the outstanding 7 
per cent. preferred. 


Great Northern Railway—Directors 
approved plan of lease of the Northern 
railroads and the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle road to a company which would 
operate them as a unified system. This 
is the first definite action taken by di- 
rectors of either road concerning the 
proposed unification. 

International Harvester Co.—Another 
dissolution of International Harvester 
was denied by the United States Su- 
preme Court in deciding an anti-trust 
case brought against it by the Govern- 
ment. The decree of the Minnesota 
Federal Court dismissing the Govern- 
ment’s appeal was affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court. 

International Mercantile Marine Co.— 
President Franklin said that indications 
are that earnings so far in 1927 were 
a little better than in corresponding pe- 
riod of 1926. No negotiations are in 
progress for sale of the Leyland or the 
Red Star Line, he said. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first five 
months of 1927, $45,836,938; same period 
1926, $41,002,943. Opened eight new 
stores. 

Loft, Inc.—Sales for first five months 
of 1927, $3,255,487; same period 1926, 
$3,266,966. 

Lorillard (P.) Co.—Passed dividend on 
common. Last payment was 2 per cent. 
in common stock on April 1, 1927. 


Marland Oil Co—-Passed quarterly 
dividend. 
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McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
five months of 1927, $14,082,103; same 
period 1926, $11,820,474. 

Middle West Utilities Co.—Declared 
initial quarterly dividend of $1.50 on the 
$6 preferred, payable July 15 to holders 
of record June 30. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first five months of 1927, $75,538,681; 
same period 1926, $78,605,157. 


National Biscuit Co—Will erect new 
$500,000 plant at Portland, Ore. 


New York Central Railroad—Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Examiner 
Molster recommended in a tentative re- 
port that the Commission turn down as 
not being in the public interest the pro- 
posal of the New York Central to lease 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, the Michigan Central, and the 
Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw, and by 
which the Big Four would lease the 
Cincinnati Northern and Evansville, In- 
dianapolis & Terre Haute, the leases to 
be transferred to the Central. A sim- 
ilar recommendation was made relative 
to the latter phase of the plan. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
soin placed a tentative valuation of $1,- 
038,265,910, as of June 30, 1917, on the 
property of the New York Central rail- 
road. 


Packard Motor Co.—Said to be two 
or three months behind in orders on 
several models. 


Parke, Davis & Co.—Declared extra 
dividend of 10 cents and the regular 
quarterly of 25 cents. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first five 
months of 1927, $48,327,768; same period 
1926, $36,982,202. 

Reo Motor Car Co.—Brought out a 
complete new line of Speedwagons. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
five months of 1927, $110,385,916; sage 
period 1926, $108,346,928. Work has 
been begun on 14-story Northwestern 
branch in Minneapolis. 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)— 
Stockholders ratified increase in author- 
ized common from $625,000,000, consist- 
ing of 25,000,000 $25 par shares, to $750,- 
000,000, consisting of 30,000,000 shares of 
common, par $25. 

United States Steel Corp.—Unfilled 
orders on May 31 were 3,050,941 tons, 
compared with 3,456,132 tons on April 
30, and 3,649,250 tons on May 31, 1926. 

Westinghouse Airbrake Co.—Consid- 
ering split-up of shares. Sales thus far 
in 1927 are said'to be in excess of cor- 
responding period of 1926. 

White Motor Co.—Received orders 
from Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
for 64 2%-ton trucks, 21 of the new 
2-ton models, and eight of the new 
heavy duty models recently announced. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Three records 
have been set by the Toledo plant. A 
new high mark of 1,701 cars built in 
one day was made May 25, 1927. Total 
shipments for the month to that day 
reached the new high mark of 23,296 
cars. A third high mark was estab- 
lished in manufacturing 103,329 cars in 
the current year to date. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Sales for 
first five months of 1927, $96,361,032; 
same period 1926, $88,179,671. 

Yellow Truck & Mfg. Co.—Hertz 
Drivurself Stations, Inc., a subsidiary, 
have added trucks to rental service un- 
der the same conditions as passenger 
cars. 
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Bre the days of 
hydro-electric de- 
velopment there was a 
saying among Wisconsin 
mill owners: “The mill is 
never turned by the waters 
that have passed.” Now 
Wisconsin’s rivers flow 
past to generating stations, 
and return as electric en- 
ergy to turn the mill. 
Large and small water 
power sources have been 
developed, joined by a 
comprehensive transmis- 
sion system, intercon- 
nected with auxiliary 
steam generating plants 
and placed in the service 
of Wisconsin’s agriculture 
and industry by subsidi- 
ary companies of the 





Middle West Utilities 
Company. 


The Wisconsin dairy 
farmer grinds feed elec- 
trically, saving a trip to 
town. He sterilizes his 
equipment with electri- 
cally heated water and 
keeps milk fresh by elec- 
tric refrigeration. He puts 
electric motors to work 
on arduous farm chores, 
and electric household 
appliances add to his. 
domestic comfort. 


The small and medium- 
sized Wisconsin commu- 
nities, assured adequate 
electric power by trans- 
mission line connection, 
are enabled to realize their 
full industrial possibilities. 


MIDDLE WEST 
Utilities Company 


SERVING 1841 COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 
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F. A. BREWER & C0. 


Established 1910 








Investment Bankers 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway, New York 


\ Telephone: WHltehall 9085 


Bear Market 
Ahead? 


Following an on the 
average, the stock market has run into heavy 
volume of transactions, with much irregularity. 
Naturally, bullish propaganda is prevalent. Evi- 
dences of distribution accummulate, however. 


SELL NOW? 


Should stocks be sold, now, not for a reaction of 
a few days or few wecks, but for a protracted bear 
movement, covering a period of months? 

The answer to this question, together with specific 
recommendations to take advantage of conditions 
ahead, is given in our latest Bulletin, just off the 
press. A few copies are available, FREE. 


Simply ask for FJ1-1 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 























advance of over 70 points, 








1000 Acres Ocean Frontage 


Located on the Atlantic Ocean and the Pamlico 
Sound, North Carolina. High level, no marsh, 
Exeeptional opportunity for immediate sub-divi- 
sion for this beautiful tract in the most pro- 
gressive state of the Union today, within 200 
miles of four million people. 

NOTE—Business conditions as per map in 
Forbes a issue. 


LLEN R. HUETH 
224 Main St. Asbury Park, N. J. 








1 FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish 
a new manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 


773F Garson Avenue R ter, N. Y. 














AMERICAN GAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 


The Stockholders of American Car and Foun- 
dry Company are hereby notified that the regu- 
lar annual meeting of the Stockholders of said 
Company will be held at its office, No. 1 
Exchange Place (First National Bank Building), 
Jersey City, New Jersey, on T*ursday, the 14th 
day of July, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon, for the 
purpose of electing a Board of Directurs and 
transacting such other business as may he 
brought before the meeting. 


H. C. WICK, Secretary. 











How Many of Your 
Executives 


Read ‘Forbes’’ ? 
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Building Construction 
Continues Active 


No Signs of Diminution—Predictions of Collapse Not Ful- 
filled—Why Reports Are Misleading—Accurate 
Figures Not Available 


By Morgan G. Farrell 


HE approach of the mid-year per- 
iod finds the prophets of disaster 
in the field of building activity re- 
duced to an unaccustomed silence. No- 
thing has turned up as yet to give them 
a chance to utter a single “I told you so.” 
It seems that the nation-wide demand 
for construction has an_ extraordinary 
flexibility. It shifts from one class of 
building to another with such regularity 
that there is no perceptible diminution in 
the dollar value of work in hand. 

The whole call for new construction is 
so varied that saturation in two or three 
classifications is no indication, whatever, 
of the general activity expectation. Pub- 
lished statements are, too often, uncon- 
sciously biased, since the interests of the 
persons issuing opinion are more or less 
narrowly limited to one class of oper- 
ation. 


Private Opinions 


“There are too many apartment build- 
ings,” say the managers of that kind of 
structure. “Office Building Space A 
Drug On The Market,” read the head- 
lines in the real estate sections of the 
newspapers. 

In this last connection, it may be in or- 
der to point out that the daily papers do 
not pretend to set themselves up as au- 
thorities on building trends and condi- 
tions. It is their function to print news, 
not analysis. Therefore, they publish 
such statements as are sent to them, 
which appear to be correct and timely, 
even though they represent only indivi- 
dual experiences and opinions. 

It is no part of the purpose of the 
daily press to check up on the correctness 
of the statements submitted and printed. 
“So-and-so says that building is falling 
off.’ “Boom under way in the Middle 
West,” says somebody. The newspaper is 
always protected by attributing the opin- 
ion to the source whence it comes, and 
by merely stating, on its own authority, 
those items of real estate news which are 
matters of public record. 

It would be well for those who follow 
up real estate news either as investors, 
builders or vendors of materials, to bear 
these facts in mind. 


Collection of Reports 


The leading statisticians in the building 
industry make it a point to state the lim- 
itations imposed upon them in the col- 
lection and dissemination of their re- 
ports. They frankly state that it is a 
difficult task to obtain completely accurate 
figures and, at present, an impossible job 
to obtain all the figures. 

No organization publishes figures which 
cover all the states. The principal build- 
ing report company covers thirty-six of 
the forty-eight. 

The published sums are not those actual- 


ly expended but the estimated value of 
plans filed with the various building de- 
partments, generally in localities where 
such filing is compulsory. In this way 
two error factors affect the totals. Com- 
munities which do not require plans to be 
filed or which require no statement of the 
estimated value of the plans, are not in- 
cluded. Moreover, the estimates of value 
are generally much below the actual 
value for two reasons. The prospective 
builder is likely to guess low, rather than 
high; and, where the cost of the build- 
ing permit is a fixed percentage of the 
estimated value of the project, there is 
no reason for overstating that value. 

Apart from these considerations, there 
is a big volume of construction reported 
in the press, which is not building con- 
struction at all. It includes roads, 
bridges, pipe lines and sewers, dams, dis- 
posal plant, water works and public con- 
struction in general. The inclusion of 
these figures in construction reports is 
doubly misleading. It gives the impres- 
sion that building volume is greater than 
it is, and it confuses any attempt to 
analyze the trend of the market for mate- 
rials. 

The volume of this class of work, 
generally called “heavy engineering con- 
struction” which includes industrial, pub- 
lic and institutional buildings in addition 
to the items mentioned above is an im- 
portant item in the value of all building. 
For the five months, ending May 31, this 
year, it totalled $1,162,551,000. This was 
$40,000,000. more than last year, same 
period. It averages the respectable sum 
of ©$250,000,000 a month. For the year, 
it would be about three billion, at that 
rate. 


Slump Not Likely 


Evidently building reports to be of any 
value should state whether this type of 
construction is included or not. But, in 
any case, it is quite plain that a consider- 
able cessation in building can occur with- 
out making much difference to the manu- 
facturers of materials and equipment, and 
to the contractors and the mechanics they 
employ. 

This class of work has been subnormal 
in volume during the heated activity in 
housing and commercial construction. 
Now it is being released in considerable 
volume. 

Thus it is that construction of all 
kinds goes on and is likely to go on 
with little diminution for some time to 
come. Anything like a fatal slump does 
not appear to be at all likely. In fact, 
taking all_kinds of construction, building 
and otherwise into consideration, it is 
doubtful that we have caught up with the 
lost years of wartime when peaceful 
building remained at a complete stand- 
still. 
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Investors’ 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 

Under Your Finger Tips.—Title of an 
illuminating pamphlet on the operation 
of Sundstrand issued by General Office 
Equipment Corporation, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York. The same company 
also publishes a booklet Facts on the 
Elliott-Fisher which they will send free 
on request as well as the above. 


Odd Lots—Give unusual diversification 
and offer a higher degree of safety in 
investments. John Muir & Company, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 50 
Broadway, New York, have issued a new 
booklet on the subject. Ask for book- 
let F294. 


Forging Ahead in Business—This 
book, revised to date, will be sent free 
on request by the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, 876 Astor Place, New York. 
It contains valuable information for 
executives and others aspiring to become 
executives. 


The Bache Review—Readers of the 
Review are invited to avail themselves 
@i its facilities for information and ad- 
vice. Address J. S. Bache & Co, 42 
Broadway, New York, and your inquir- 
ies will receive attention without obliga- 
tion. 


Collateral Trust Shares—The New 
England Investment Trust, Inc., 85 Dev- 
onshire Street, Boston, Mass.,_ will 
gladly send a descriptive circular on 
this security. 


Illustrated Year Book—Issued by the 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, 61 
Broadway, New York, gives a compre- 
hensive survey of the gas and electric 
system. Ask for illustrated year book 
— > 


Successful Investing— A descriptive 
booklet on investing has been prepared 
by Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York. Sent 
gratis upon application. 


Buying and Selling Foresight — A 
booklet on this subject issued by 
Chisholm & Chapman, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, 
New York, will be sent free to those 
interested. 


A Diversified List of Investments—A 
circular on this subject will be sent free 
upon request, by George M. Forman & 
Company, 112 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Further Opportunities Ahead — The 
American Institute of Finance, 260 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass., have issued 
a new advisory bulletin for free distri- 
bution in which they discuss the entire 
market situation. Ask for Bulletin 
FBJ\N-15. 


The French Plan—An interesting 
booklet explaining this plan has been 
prepared by Fred F. French Investing 
Company, Inc., 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, and will be sent free to those 
interested. 
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of your 
PRINCIPAL— INTEREST— DIVIDENDS 





It is estimated that the June 1st disbursements for inter- 
est and dividends approximated $500,000,000. July pay- 
ments should be in excess of this amount. The continued 
accumulation of funds is causing an unusually large 


amount of capital to flow into the security markets, there- 
by creating high bond prices with correspondingly reduced 
yields. 
Will you be satisfied with a return of from 
3% to 4%% when 
SMITH BONDS “7 
WITHA 
World-Wide Reputation 
for Safety O 
Denominations $1000 — $500 — $100 





foR 
RE-INVESTMENT 


Maturities from 2-10 years. 
If you are not already an investor in Smith Bonds, it will 
pay you to get detailed information before reinvesting — 
call at our local office — it will incur no obligation or if 
preferable 


Request a copy of our Booklet ‘‘99-33” 


it will give you full particulars and explain the safeguards 
that have created universal confidence in BONDS under- 
written by 


“The FH.SMITH COMPANY 
°Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Boston ALBANY  Burrato Miuwnneapotis’_ Sr. Louis 


























B. C. Forbes, editor of FORBES MAGAZINE, has interviewed 
hundreds of business and financial leaders; he has studied their 
careers; he has dug deep into their methods. He has found 
out why they reached their present position of wealth and 
power; he has discovered how they made their financial mark. 
Mr. Forbes has eliminated those phases that are peculiar only 
to the individual genius of business. He has selected only 
those principles, methods and practices which you can apply at 
once to your lasting profit. 


You will find them all in B. C. Forbes’ 
invigorating and inspiring book 


Keys To Success 


How to Develop Your Personal Ability 
We Shall Gladly Send a Copy on Ten Days’ Approval 


120 Fifth Avenue Forbes New York, N. Y. 
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Dividends for Lucky Stockholders 




















clared the “gen uarterl 


cent (14% 


Common Stock dividend. 











AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held June 7, 1927, de- 
cash dividend of one and one-half per 
on the Preferred Stock, payable August 1, 1927, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business July 15, 1927. The 
transfer books of the Preferred Stock will be closed at 3 o'clock 
P. M. (Daylight Saving Time) on July 15, 1927, and remain closed 
until 10 o'clock A. M. (Daylight Saving Time) on August 2, 1927. 

The Board of Directors also declared a Common Stock dividend 
of 50% on the $34,819,600. of Common Stock at present outstand- 
ing, payable June 30, 1927, to holders of record of such stock at 
the close of business June 18, 1927. The transfer books of the Com- 
mon Stock will be closed at 12 o'clock noon (Daylight Saving ee 
on Saturday, June 18, 1927, and remain closed until 10 o’clo 
A. M. (Daylight Saving Time) on July 1, 1927. In payment of such 
Common Stock dividend, no stock certificates will be issued for less 
than one share, but for fractional shares, warrants will be issued, ex- 
changeable for Common Stock certificates when surrendered to the 
Company with similar or other warrants, in amounts aggregating one 
or more full shares. Until such warrants are duly exchanged for 
stock certificates they will have none of the rights pertaining to cer- 
tificates of stock and no dividend will be paid thereon and no inter- 
est will be allowed on the right or interest represented thereby. 

In accordance with the requirements of the Company’s charter the 
regular dividend on the Preferred Stock was declared and a sum 
sufficient to pay the same set aside before the declaration of the 


Action on the Common Stock cash dividend will be taken at the 
regular meeting of the Directors to be held July 5, 1927. 


James Lawrence, Secretary. 
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AMERICAN GAR AND FOUNDEY 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 113 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 99 


There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters percent (134%) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of One 
and One-Half Dollars ($1.50) per share on 
the Common Stock without par value, of this 
Company, payable Friday, July 1, 1927, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Thursday, June 16, 1927. 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President. 
H. C. WICK, Secretary. 


New Y ork, June 6, 1927. 


Notice To STOCKHOLDERS: The dividend 
above declared on the Common Stock will be 
paid only with respect to the now-authorized 
no-par-value shares of such stock and will 
not be paid with respect to such of the pre- 
viously-authorized par-value shares as shall 
remain unexchanged on the record date. 





THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of The United Light and 
Power Company has declared the following divi- 
dends on the stocks of the Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.62 per share on the 
Class “A” Preferred Stock, payable July 1, 1927, 
to stock of record June 15, 1927. 

A quarterly dividend of $1 per share on the 
Class ““B” Preferred Stock, payable July 1, 1927, 
to stock of record June 15, 1927. q 

A dividend of 60 cents per share payable in 
cash on August 1, 1927, to holders of the old 
Class “‘A” and “B” Common Stock of 
record July 15, 1927. 

A dividend of 12 cents per share payable in 
cash on Au 1, 1927, to holders of new Class 
Pd and Clase “B” Common Stock, of record 

8 . 
L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 


Grand Rapids, June 1, 1927. 














Avenican TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 
15ist Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on July 15, 1927, to stockholders 


of record at the close of business on 
June 20, 1927. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
A dividend of seventy-five cents per share has 
been declared on the stock of this Company 
payable July 15, 1927, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 30, 1927. 
H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
June 16, 1927. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 


New York, N. Y., June 14, 1927. 
DIVIDEND NO. 233 
A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. 
has been declared upon the Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable on July 15, 1927, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on June 
25, 1927. 
The transfer books will remain open. 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, 


Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTR 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. - 
on the PREFERRED STOCK G-%,,%, share) 
. , 
will be paid July 15, 1927. ey ee 
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UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Dividend 
on Preferred Stocks 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Ucilicies Com- 
pany has declared the regular 
uarterly dividends of One 
Dollar and Seventy-five Cents 
($1.75) upon each share of the 
outstanding Preferred Stock 
having a par value of $100 a 
share and One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents ($1.50) upon each share 
of the outstanding $6 Cumu- 
— yal ParP _— 
aya 15, 1927, to 
(olden a such Preferred 






























Scocks, respectively, of record 
on the rpg vee books at 
the close of business at 5:00 
o'clock P. M. June 30, 1927. 

EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 








































A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share th 
COMMON STOCK of this Aieoreeg ior the 
“ce ending June 30, 1927, will be paid July 

Both ‘Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 
record as of June 30, 1927 


. F. BAETZ, T i 
New York, June 20, 1927 renee 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
; New York, June 9, 1927. 
The Directors of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, at their meeting 
June 9h, authorized the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1%% payable July 15th to stockholders 
cf record June 27th. 
H. B. ORDE, Treasurer. 
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CParamount Cpictures 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 
po ey ate 
the regular quarterly dividen -00 per 
ae Gee se Oe 
> e August Ist, » to 
pre we record at the close of busi- 
ness on July 15th, 1927. 
ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 
June 13th, 1927 Secretary. 


CParamount GPictures 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 
Board of Directors has this day declared 
an extra dividend of $2.00 per share on 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable in shares of such Common 
Stock taken at a valuation of $100 per 
share, on September 20th, 1927, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on July 28th, 1927. 
ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 


June 13th, 1927 Secretary. 














INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


New York, N. Y., May 25th, 1927. 

The Board of Directors have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent €1%%) on the Cumulative 7% Preferred 
Stock of this Company, and a regular quarterly 
dividend of one and one-half per cent (1%%) 
on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock of this 
Company, for the current quarter, payable July 
15th, 1927, to holders of record at the close 
of business July Ist, 1927. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books will not close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 








Financiers 

Rastus had the misfortune to hold a 
note, given by Mose, an old-time crony of 
his. After repeated attempts to elicit a 
payment, he lost his temper and remon- 
strated: ‘“Looka heah niggah, doesn’t you 
gib me dat money you owes, Ise gwine 
burn yo’ scrabbly note, dassall.” 

To which the high flier in finances re- 
plied angrily: “Oh, you IS—well jes you 
does, en Ah’ll pop a law-suit onto yuh— 
see ef Ah don’t!”—$5 prize to N. L. 
Michel, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


* * * 
The End of a Perfect Friendship 


Two laborers had been in the habit of 
eating their lunches together. Manuel’s 
lunch contained rabbit quite often, which 
he shared with Tom. Tom at last asked 
Manuel where he got his rabbits, whether 
they were tame ones or if he bought them. 

Manuel replied, “Me no buy them, my 
wife she shoot them.” 

“Shoot them,” Tom exclaimed, “I didn’t 
know there were rabbits loose in your 
neighborhood.” 

“Oh, yes,’ Manuel said, “They maka 
da noise at night and my wife shoot 
them.” 

“But. rabbits don’t make any noise,” 
said Tom. 

“Oh yes they do. They go ‘Meow!’ 
‘Meow!’”—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” 
to C. H. Rader, San Francisco, Cal. 


* * * 


The Worm Turned 


It was at the dinner table. In the course 
of the father’s conversation little Johnnie 
had tried to interrupt and was promptly 
sent to stand in the corner for his mis- 
behavior. After the dinner was over the 
father turned to the small boy and said, 
“Now son, you can tell us what you had 
to say.” 

“Well pop,” came the reply, “there was 
a worm on your lettuce and you was 
eatin’ it.’"—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” 
to L. A. Greene, Lynchburg, Va. 


* * * 


Manly Defiance 


Boss—“Did you collect that bill?’ 
Collector—“No, sir. He kicked me 
down a flight of stairs.” 
Boss—“You go back and get that money. 
I’ll show him he can’t scare me.”—Ex- 
change. 
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Those wishing contributions returned 
tf found unsuitable will please enclose 





Be Sure to Get Every Issue 
of Forbes Magazine! 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW! 


These are the things Forbes Magazine 
gives you each issue—published twice a 
month, on the first and fifteenth of each 
month : 


—time-saving business in- 
formation 


—a review, briefly, of all 
salient business devel- 
opments 








—articles showing how 
others have succeeded 


—methods and policies of 
big business men and 
businesses 


—investment guidance 
—inspiration 
—B. C. Forbes, Editor 


The subscription rate is 
$5 per year—$9 for two years— 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 


120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
————-—-- FILL IN AND MAIL—TEAR OFF ---————- 
FORBES MAGAZINE, BN kn 640000060800s008ss00ssesnodes ° 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5.00 (add 50c for Canadian Postage; §1.00 for For- 
eign Postage). Send me FORBES Magazine for one year—24 issues— 
twice a month. 


Name SOSH SSH HSE HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHE HSHEHSHEHHSEHESHE SHE HEHEHE HEHEHE eeeeesece eeee 











stamped, addressed envelope. 
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General Motors, one of the largest customers of the railroads, 

used 522,600 freight cars last year. The roads <ollected in 

freight $72,250,000 upon the materials General Motors 

bought from 4600 suppliers and on the-finished motor cars 

shipped from General Motors plants. Thus General Motors 

contributes to the business of other industries and to the 
prosperity of the nation. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND + BUICK 


LASALLE » CADILLAC » GMC TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS AND COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
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